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Introduction 


Introduction 


Recent government reports, both in England 
and in this country, have drawn attention to the 
imperative need for improving the health of the 
people. In order to do this, a concerted program 
of publie welfare will be necessary, in the fore- 
front of which must be a program of good housing. 
The role of public housing—to supply homes for 
that part of the population which cannot afford to 
buy or rent adequate dwellings—is likely to in- 
crease in the post-war period. Therefore, the ex- 
perience we have already gained from the орега- 
tion of public housing projects is of great interest. 
An important aspect of the publie housing program 
— the social effects on the rehoused families—is ex- 
amined in this study: 

Many studies have been made of the social ef- 
fects of housing, but the approach has generally 


study which has attempted a comprehensive investi- 
gation of this question. 
When studying the relationship between health 
and other social conditions and inadequate housing, 
it must be kept in mind that substandard housing 
is not a factor that operates in isolation. It is usu- 
ally accompanied by other consequences of a low in- 
come, such as a low level of nutrition, lack of ade- 
quate medical care, lack of education, ete. These 
facts must be taken into account when comparing 
а badly housed population with a well housed one. 
However, these factors are essentially equalized 
when comparing a publicly rehoused population 
with groups living in inferior housing, because the 
economie status of both groups is similar, even 
though the housing of one group is much better. 
The removal of families from substandard to 
superior dwellings offers an ideal 


been a negative one, that is, the rela- 
tionship between bad housing and undesirable social 
conditions, such as ill health, delinquency and 
crime, fire hazards, etc. These studies have been 
of great value, for indirectly they imply the rela- 
tionship between good housing and the elimination 
of these undesirable conditions. 

In Europe and especially in England, where the 
public housing program is far more advanced than 
it is in this country, some studies have been made 
of the social effects of public housing. However, 
in this country, we have been unable to find any 


3 In March, 1944, the Newark Housing Authority issued a pamphlet giving some of the preliminary results ог this investigati 


present report morc accurate population estimates 
ar, were brought up to date. These changes account 


experimental situation for determining the effects 
of housing. The problem of eliminating from the 
situation all variables but that of housing is, of 
course, a difficult опе. But, the major step of sub- 
jecting a population to two sets of conditions, in 
order to be able to note the effects and results of 
each, is taken in the very process of rehousing. 

It is the object of this study to determine some 
of the specific social effects of public housing, and 
indirectly to show how, with good housing, the 
whole social environment of the community can be 
improved. 


. In the 
1945, which were then available for on pert of the 


ИС preliminary report; 
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Our Approach To The Problem 


Тһе Method 

There were two possible methods of studying 
the social effects of rehousing families coming from 
substandard dwellings. Тһе first method was to 
compare the health and social conditions among the 
families living in the public housing projects, with 
the conditions that prevailed among them before 
they were rehoused. However, due to the many 
changes brought about by the war, such as the in- 
creased employment of women, higher wages, the 
drafting into the armed forces of a part of the 
population, еќе., it was felt that too many new ele- 
ments had been introduced into the situation be- 
sides that of the improved housing, to adopt this 
method exclusively. Before and after comparisons, 
however, were utilized in making case studies of 
some of the rehoused families, but, in the greater 
part of the study a second method was adopted. 
This method was based on the use of control 
groups. 

Three housing projects were selected for study: 
James Baxter Terrace, the city's largest project, 
which was built on a cleared slum site; Felix Fuld 
Court, which is located in the worst slum area of 
the city; and Stephen Crane Village, which was one 
of the first projects opened in Newark. The city 
is divided into sixteen wards, three of which, one 
for each project studied, were selected to consti- 
tute the control groups. 

The families in each project were compared to 
the families in a ward. The ward was selected on 
the basis of having a population of similar 
socio-economic status to the rehoused populatioa, 
and because it represented an environment typical 
of that from which the project residents came. In 
other words, except for their housing, the ward 
families were of the same type of background as 
the rehoused families. 

The Criteria 

To give precise meaning to the term social ef- 
fects of housing, certain criteria were selected by 
which the rehoused groups could be compared with 
similar groups living outside of the projects. The 
following indices were used: health conditions, in- 
cluding infant mortality, tuberculosis, contagious 
diseases, and fatal home accidents; fire rates; school 
school attendance, 
achievement, personality traits and health habits; 
and other indices such as birth rates and delin- 
quency rates. 
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In addition to a statistical study of the fre- 
quency with which these indices occur in the re- 
housed and the control groups, a sample of 71 re- 
housed families, representing 5.5% of the families 
living in the three projects studied, were inter- 
viewed. Sixteen families awaiting admission to a 
project were also interviewed. These interviews not 
only yielded additional data on some of the above 
indices, but also gave us valuable supplementary 
material on the effects of rehousing families com- 
ing from substandard dwellings. 


In this type of investigation the validity of the 
results depends largely upon the reliability of the 
control groups. Their selection was a major prob- 
lem of this study. We attempted to select control 
groups that were similar to the experimental groups 
in all relevant respects but that of the one variable 
being studied, in this case, housing. It was possi- 
ble for us to match the two groups only on the 
basis of certain general characteristics. Although, 
the interpretation of the results must proceed caa- 
tiously, we believe that differences between the two 
groups, can be attributed primarily to the differ- 
ences in the housing situations. We believe that 
our method enables us to draw a number of valid 
conclusions to be found in the following pages. 


The problem of interpretation was made dif- 
fieult by the fact that the projects are of such re- 
cent construction that they do not afford an ade- 
quate time span in which to appraise the effects. 
However, although two years is not a sufficient 
period from which to make conclusive generaliza- 
tions, there is every reason to believe that the bene- 
fits of public housing to its occupants, will increase 
over a longer period of time. We cannot expect 
that the effects on the health and habits of per- 
sons who have lived in substandard housing for 
years, will be counteracted immediately upon mov- 
ing into healthful homes, such as those provided 
by publie housing. The assumption that improve- 
ments will grow greater with time is supported by 
the fact that for every health condition we in- 
vestigated there was a better record for the com- 
bined housing projects for the second year studied, 
than for the first. 


We suggest that follow-up investigations be 
made along the line of this study, for rehoused 
populations that have lived for longer periods under 
improved housing conditions than was the case in 
our study. In this way more complete data and 
more conclusive results will be obtained. 


Part Two 


Interviews, Case Studies, 
And Letters 


А PROJEC 


`НЕХ—ТНЕВЕ ARE 2,435 А Е Е IT IN NEWARK'S PROJECT HOMES 


OF А FAMIL’ 


How Тһе Rehoused Families Live 


Before going on to the statistical aspects of our 
study we attempted to get a more personal picture 
of how the project residents live by interviewing 
some of them. In order to have a basis for com- 
parison, we also interviewed a number of families 
who were eligible for project apartments, and were 
waiting for vacancies. 

Seventy-one rehoused families with at least two 
years residence in the project, and sixteen families 
on the waiting list were interviewed. The 71 fam- 
ilies constitute about 5.5% of the total number of 
families living in the three projects studied. They 
are all low-income families with an average annual 
income, at the time they moved into the project 
of $974.93. The other families interviewed were 
the first sixteen whose applications were accepted 
during the period we were arranging for these in- 
terviews. Since their applications were accepted 
it indicates that these families too had low incomes, 


and that they lived in substandard dwellings. 


We attempted to make our sample of rehoused 
families representative of the total population of 
the projects by selecting at random a number of 
families from each ethnic group in proportion to 
their number in each of the projects. Within each 
group were included families of every size and 
composition. 


The interviewer was guided by a list of ques- 
tions, which were indirectly brought up in the 
course of the interview. On returning from the 
visit the worker filled in the.questionnaire and 
wrote up an account of the interview, including 
personal impressions of the home and the family. 


Following is a summary of the results taken 
from the questionnaires of the 71 rehoused fami- 
lies. The questionnaire is reproduced and following 
each question are the results of the 71 interviews. 


ADDRESS. 


Apt 2A КАСЕ... — NATIONALITY. .Am-It ОМО вт INTERVIEWER... AW 
LENGTH OF OCCUPANCY.........2% yrs. PLACE OF BIRTH (of Head) Newark  DAMB.......1/8/44 
Name i Age Sex Occupation | 
(to head) 
| Before After 
Grandi, Joe Husband за м Laborer Church, Movies Same 
5 3 ; E » | Same and project 
Wife 33 F Housewife | кыйн us 
” Philip Son 18 м School (ана Boy Scouts Same 
” Marie Daughter 1% в School | Church | ” 


Is tenant satisfied with apt.? 
18 Yes very much so 
45 Yes 
6 Yes with reservations 
2 No 


71 


» 


Is there any difference in the children’s school 
records since moving into the project? 
21 Children show general improvement. 
3 Children show improvement in appearance 
3 Children show improvement in appearance 
and attendance 
11 Children show no change. 
1 Child shows worse record 
32 No children or under school age 


71 


3. Do the children have colds and other common ill- 
nesses more or less frequently? 
27 Have colds more frequently 
10 Have colds less frequently 
31 No change 
3 No children 


71 


It is possible that the greater frequency of colds 
in many families since living in the project was due 
(1) to the problem of adapting themselves to eentral 
heating, (2) condensation that many of them were 
troubled with because they did not know how to 
ventilate their apartments properly, (3) and the fact 
that the war situation made it impossible to get 
enough fuel to keep the apartments warm enough 
the whole day. 
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4. Are the children more easily kept clean? 
67 Yes 
1 No difference 
3 No children 


a 
5. If mother works who takes care of children? 


58 Mother at home 
2 Oldest child 


1 Tenant’s mother 
1 Father (unable to work) 


1 Mother works nights 
1 Mother takes = to school and calls for 
wor] 


im after 
3 No children 
т 


> 


Do the children have better play facilities than 
before? 


67 Yes 
4 No children or very young 
a 


м 


Is there less adult illness and äbsenteeism? 


10 Less colds 
71 


8. Do members of the family participate in com- 
munity activities? 
There is little participation in community ac- 
tivities. The most frequent is church member- 
ship. Nine women and one man belong to some 


organization in the project. Aside from this 
еге were one or two who belonged to political 
clubs and Parent-Teacher Assoeiations.! 


9. How does the family spend its leisure time? 

55 Reading (mostly newspapers, some read 
magazines and fewer ) 

38 Sewing, mending and knitting 

36 Visiting and entertaining 

22 Movies 
Clubs 
Listening to radio 


Playing cards 
orts 
Dancing 
These figures add up to more than 71 because 
most of the families listed more than one ac- 
tivity. 

10. Do they have an automobile? A telephone? A 
radio? Has the family been able to afford more 
Juxuries due to their living in the project? (Ех. 

clude effect of war situation.) 
(a) 67 Have radios 
2 Have telephones 
2 Have pianos 
1 Has an automobile 

48 Have been able to save more money 

uy more things 

21 Have not been able to save more 

2 Have not been able to save more due 
to family emergencies 


(b 


71 
11.18 more or less time required for home care 


since moving into the project? About how 
much? 


40 Less time (81 said % to 1/8 less) 


8 Didn't know 

ті 
12. Has the changed housing situation affected fam- 
С ily relations? 

55 Happier 

224 Less happy (The reasons given: rent fluc- 


ТА study 


activities. "Public Housing Looks at Itself," Raymond E. Nel 


tuates, rent too high, gossiping neighbors, 
overcrowded.) 


12 No change 
a 


Below, in order of the frequency of their 
mention, are the conditions to which those fam- 
ilies which were happier attributed the change; 
more privacy, “nicer home”, more facilities and 
conveniences, more space. 


в 


. Have there been any fires or serious home acci- 
dents? 


71 No 


= 
к 


. 15 he living room used for sleeping purposes? 

63 № 

8 Yes 

= 

This means that about 11% of the 71 families 
use the living room for sleeping. 
Angeles project studied 57% of 
were using their living rooms for this purpose. 

Family Backgrounds 

Each family that makes application for an apart- 
ment is given a housing need score. These scores 
For the 
71 rehoused families the seores ranged from 31 to 
140. The average score was 77. On pages 13and 14 
is a housing need score sheet, made out to show 
a typical situation. 


On the reverse side of this scoring sheet is a 
summary of other pertinent data. For the 71 fam- 
ilies the average annual income when moving into 
the project was $97. The average monthly 
rental before moving ae the project was $24. 05. 
n some instances this includes utilities. 
moving into the project 
The project rent includes gas, electricity, 
heat and refrigeration. This gives an annual aver- 
age decrease in rent of $26.88, plus the amount 
previously spent for utilities. 

The occupations of the wage earners in these 
71 families are listed below. This list has undoubt- 
edly been affected by the war situation, as have 
the incomes of these families, which would now be 
much higher than they were at the time of their 
admission to the projects. 


ofa Los Angeles Housing project revealed that between 7540 and 80% of the residents did not participate in any community 


„ The Journal of Property Management, Dec. 1943, p. 


С. Oceupations of Wage Earners in the 71 Project 
Families Interviewed 
Molder ......... 
Motor Winder — 
Needle Brusher-........... 


Machine Operator... 
Laborer ......... 
Shipping Clerk 


Nurse 
Assembler Porter 
File Clerk. Powder Maker. 
Guard .. 


— Pump Grinder 
Truck Driver 


1 xd 
0 1 
CY 1 
28 cd 
3 ii 
Ф 1 
fo E 1 
2 Room Clerk... 1 
Press Operator ie ` `i 

Bag Maker... loo 
Ship Steward... 1 

Bartender £ 

Briddayer 71 Shoe Salesman _ 1 
Br i Soldier .... 1 
Candy Maker. 1 Stenciler -1 
Ckir < 1 Stevedor ...... 1 
Checker 1 Store Helper XT 
Chef 1 Target Maker ee 
Cobbler 1 Truck Helper . Sat 
Creaser 1 Tube Maker ..... T 
Furnace Operator... 1 Utility Man а 
Grinder Š 1 Waiter . 1 
Inspector . 1 Winder 1 
1 = 
А 74 


Case Studies of Rehoused Families 


Following are some typical situations found 
among the rehoused families. These families came 
from each of the three projects and represent 
every ethnie group in the projects. 


Family A 

This family of seven persons regarded their pres- 
ent living quarters as far superior to their old 
quarters which, in addition to being damp and 
overcrowded had по heat, bath or inside toilet. 
Since living in the project the children had im- 
proved in appearance and cleanliness, and had bet- 
ter play facilities. Тһе parents partieipated more 
than previously in community activities, had more 
time for reading, and had more money for small 
luxuries. They appreciated the greater space and 
privacy which they regarded as essential to family 
happiness. The mother was of the opinion that her 
household duties took about two-thirds of the time 
they had previously. 


Family В 

This family of five persons expressed great sat- 
isfaction with their present apartment and re- 
garded it as far superior to their old quarters 
Which consisted of four rooms, no bath, a toilet 
in the back yard and no heat other than that from 
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а kitchen stove. Since living in the project the 
family has bought new furniture. The daughter, 
according to the mother, has improved in her 
School work, is now kept clean more easily, and has 
benefited a great deal from the recreational facili- 
ties provided at the project. 


Family С 


her apartment, she added, enabled her to keep the 
apartment and the children “өріс and span." 


Family E 

The previous home of this family of four had 
been in a rear building which was unfit for 
use, infested with vermin, and had no bath. The 
only heat was that supplied by an old coal stove. 
There was no electric lighting. Mrs. E. enjoyed 
the conveniences in her apartment and she and 
her children use the project library, and other 
project facilities а great deal. 


Family Е 
This family of six previously resided in a four- 


room dilapidated, vermin infested apartment which 
the landlord refused to repair. 


used for cooking and heating water. The apart- 
ment lacked gas, electricity, and a bai m. A 
hall toilet was shared with other tenants. The 


and the social hall and hobby е 
children were also supervised. The children who 
were nervous and sickly before coming to the proj- 
ect were now feeling much better. Mrs. F. added 
that about half the time was now required for 
housework, as was previously. 
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SUMMARY 


[Sex | Асе 
31 Unit tone Вай Да anna) 2 
Е 35 | Required 
Беті aures 312. Ple A 
IE CA 


[T3 
E 1 
HOUSING scm 11... 
ncs. 4414. 45 = 
INCOME - Maximum Limit #1250 
On Appl #450 
HEALTH о 
on Y аар 


x CHILDREN 19 TANE 
Sources Arien 
Renarks тати ab чашса. PROXIMITY 


Project AA 


yr A rg. 
y 0 Employment —. 
‘ECONOMIC FACTORS Rent Record ање... 


Effect of Moving on Family Expense 
No 


Present Project ' 
Remarks (other expenses, assets, etc.) 


Rent 4234.63 4261.16 

3 We = pe EN 
ther 

Housing Costs SH. co шеті oe 4 Ка РИ 
Transportation Oed 


то Ха бри. 16 
+ 
Total Annual Change. ,2-G 81 


Scored by FDO Interviever deso 42/20 
Remarks аш ка СА Аа ee 


Reviews у ADS ten. Ret. Dir. мә. 4/23/90 _ 
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HOUSING NEED SOORE SHEET 
(ара Гаў 
BASIC 45 SECONDARY = Š 
ITEM SUBSTANDARD FAOTORS Ola] SUBSTANDARD FACTORS Siz 
Alley, Basement or Attic or Walkup more 8 
1. Location Building in rear than 3rd floor x = 
Unfit for use or in 1 1:9 
2. CONDITION | need of major repairs In need of repairs x 
2 5 
STRUCTURE | Extreme Dampness Dampness eee 
м2- 
3. INFESTATION | Acute Infestation Infestation 
No running water, chil- Adults, no hot 
4. VATER dren or persons over 60 | рр) water, or s 
SUPPLY and no hot water 8 
б. йе Mo inside toilet or РЕЧЕ [ы н ме 
No bath or shower, ог Bath or shower in EE o 
C ecd unfit for us poor condition. 
Жо permanent equipment $: 
usd or unfit for uso Poor 
8. LIGHTING No electricity or unsafe 
Inadoquato facilities, Poor condition, costly 5 
9. ERAT whore children or persons |y] 10| or ee 
ovor 60 hard to heat и 
No facilities, SE 
Children and no 
30, LAUNDRY facilities 
11. ROOM Sem 
ARRANGEMENT |19 Privacy о е can и 
Wo direct ventilation Tnadequate, windows 3 
12. LIGHT AND in kitchen, bedrooms {0| on alley, airshaft, то Sd ER 
VENTILATION | or toilet ог too small 
Toilet, bath or kitchen One or more facilities 
18. FACILITIES | shared’ by more than two shared by only two в 
р families fanilies 
14. OVER- Acute (more than 2 per- 
crowre [sons per BR + 1) У/О кесе 
15. DOUBLING In deficient accomnoda- „ЕЕ = 
UP tions or where children Doubling up M 
Hazard to health, 2 Undesirable, indus- Be 
16, NEIGHBORHOOD | safety or morals trial or м 
17. SECONDARY 
FACTORS Serious or whore 
DANGEROUS Т0 | children Minor hazards 
B.S, ог M. 
Non-fireproof structure Coal Stoves in non- 
with exit fireproof Buildings Мм“ 
18. FIRE Oil stoves or lamps in 
non-fireproof buildings Other Serious Factors 
re Other Minor Factors 
Other Acute Factors. 
Total СО Total 17 
GRAND TOTAL TI 
Remarks: erus 
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‚This family of seven had lived in a vermin in- 
fested, conges ent with no modern facili- 
He "A coal stove in the kitchen was the only 
method of cooking and was also used for heating. 
There was no bath room and the toilet was in the 
hall Mrs. G. thought the children had improved 
in school, and she was enthusiastic about the play- 
ground, the hobby room and the recreation hall 
о ил коша many useful 
things, such as basket-making and sewi 
G. stated that the housework takes her po half 
the time it did previously, and that since she was 
paying a difference of only three dollars in the 
Tent, gas, refrigeration, electricity and 
heat supplied she was able to purchase more neces- 
sities for the children and more items to beautify 

ег home. 


=. H 

is family of six had previously occupied a 
съ i apartment, infested with vermin, and 
with an outside toilet. Now they had all facilities 
and a five room apartm 


very happy with her new home because it provided 
outdoor space where the children could get plenty 
of fresh air and because her apartment was easier 
to clean. She added that since moving she had 


been able to buy new furniture and provide more 
things for the children. 


Family I 


This family of four had previously lived in one 
room, which two burner gas stove which 
was used for cooking. Тһе bathroom, E p 
floor, was shared by all the tenants. L was 
very much satisfied with their present apartment 
because it not only removed them from an over- 
crowded situation, but also provided better play 
facilities for the children and reduced their living 
expenses so that they could afford more necessities 
and comforts. Mrs. I. stated that the children had 
improved in health = school work and that her 
housework took less ti 


Family 7 
Mrs. J's former home consisted of four rooms 
here water and a bathroom were not available 

and the toilet was shared with other tenants. She 

as pleased with her new home which afforded 

Ther family every шукы Верес Ш 

rental, could afford many more 

dren had improved in school attendance, appearance 

and academic grades, and that since living in the 

project they had taken a personal pride in their 
appearance and worl 


Letters From Project Residents 


The following letters, reproduced exactly as re- 
ceived, are from three of the families which moved 
into the first public housing project built in New- 


Pennington бе 
ешагі 
March 9, А 
Dear. 


I take the greatest of pleasure in writing 

you to let you know that I just moved do 
те March 1, 1940, and how 

Lanto [un dn such a nice warm. place. E 
living in such delapidated places, where the 
halls were half lighted by lamps, water pipe 
frozen, water cut off im toilet, or toilets out 
MH» very Mita ventilation, broken souls, 
sereeking foors, window like open air shafts, 
roaches, ants, rats and smoke from coal stove. 
It is like moving im Paradise. After living 
Фа houses live T just described, 1 just cmt 
really believe it is I. Whenever I go out and 


sereaming with joy. 
U. S. H. A. is one of the greatest things that 
ever happened in U. S, for the poor class of 
people. Г can’t ords to express my feel- 
ing. But if you could come down and have 
dinner some evening with ту family and 1, 
I am sure the expression 

you more than 1 could ever put pee 


Miss — — I ат glad that I was among 
the ones chosen Er ie Pennington Courts, 
and to show you and the government which 
УЕ НЯ 
always try to be a good wife, mother and 
neighbor, amd keep my children amd house 
clean. Му housework is a pleasure to me now. 
And too, I shall try to due by all the rules 
ата regulations at all times to the best of my 
ability. I agaim praise you amd government 
for this happy event in my life. I am going 
to try to be а good American citizen and also 
ти chidren. We are indeed а happy family 
for once in my married life. Looking to hear 
from you soon. : 


Very truly, 
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Pennington Court, 
park, М. 
March 7, 1940. 


Dear 


In the midst of my very busy yet pleasant 
task of getting settled, I feel that it is both 
fitting and proper that at the end of this, the 


ES regard to the new housing project provided 
for the less fortunate in the Ironbound district. 


was born in this section and have lived 
AS ту life. I learned the three R's at 
the South Street School. The comforts of 
both the home in which I was brought up and 
in which I have been endeavoring to bring up 
а family for the past fourteen years have been 
far from ideal. There were almost no mod- 
dern improvements, and I was oftimes in 
despair over the utter hopelessness and help- 
lessness of my situation. Realizing that en- 
sironment means much in the e rearing of chil- 
dren I of course t, neat, com- 
fortable place for MAS ae M бот E 
given те, but my husband's income was small 
and we could not afford anything better. 


When the first announcement of the pros- 
pective low cost housing project appeared in 

newspapers, my husband and I decided 
Врата application for ап. арат!- 
ment; and now thanks to you and ай con- 
cerned here we are all fired off in these five 
lovely rooms with all modern improvements. 
It all seems like a beautiful dream. Here at 


makes а safe pleasant place for them to 
play: When they come into the apartment the 
егу brightness of the rooms seems to be 
Па іп their faces. They mow take а 
real interest im doing their part im keeping 
things tidy. They aro to all appearance happy, 
and that of course, makes me happy. 


Mr. — joins me in expressing 
preciation to 25 Newark Housing ‘Authority 
for wonderful service which they have 
rendered this community in the erection of. 
this project. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. 


Pennington Court, 
Newark, N. J. 
March 17, 1940. 


Dear 


Only my sincere happiness and joy have 
prevented me from writing to you, sooner, to 


several weeks I have been living т а world 
of my own. I know you will forgive my lax- 
mess in not writing to you sooner. 


Depressions and, recessions have taken their 
toll from all of us. First, as а home owner, 
the constant dread of foreclosure arrived; 
then “the apartment with the ever hanging 

word of eviction, and this consumated; fol- 
Towing this I move seven times in four and a 

half months. I moved from place to place, en- 
tirely at the mercy of friends and relatives. 


Con ym. фен, шш ту feelings? Can 
you appreciate my happine: 
Ыйлар every necessity, yes, even unt ES 


pm чиј within my means. I caress every 
could embrace every piece of cement 
p "forms this virtual paradise, оп earth. 


Му own contentment is small, compared. to 
the happiness of my daughter, Ada has her 
own physical problem. She always overcame 
this, by engageing whole heartedly in her school 
work and music. In our shifting from place to 
place, her marks fell from scholarly to failure. 
In the few short weeks, her school work is 
again normal, and her music progressing. For 
her, it has been a completo rehabilitation, -ehe 
is happy, content and. energetic. 


Pardon the flowering expressions of a com- 
pletely happy family. I could go on, writing 
a book in trying to explain the extreme pleas- 
ure of my пеш home, but no words со 
really express the inner mental feeling. But 
let me convey to you and to your associates 
my sincere thanks and appreciation for all you 
have done to bring us to this happy state. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. 


How Families Waiting То Ве Rehoused Live 


Following are the results of the interviews with 
sixteen families whose applications were approved 
and who were waiting for vacancies in the proj- 
ects. These were the first sixteen families to make 
applications which were accepted, during the period 
we were arranging for the interviews. 


Some case histories showing typical housing 
situations of the families waiting to be admitted 
to public housing projects, are presented after the 
analysis of these questionnaires. 


The average housing-need score of these six- 
teen families was 58. This is lower than the aver- 
age score of 77 for the rehoused families. Those 
families already living in the projects came from 
some of the worst housing in the city and there- 
for they were rehoused first. However, as their 
case histories will indicate, the dwellings of the 
families waiting to be rehoused are still extremely 
inadequate. 


The first question in the interview was: 


1. Does the mother think that better housing 
would affect the children's school work? 


5 Felt that they would improve 
4 Unable to say 
7 No children, or not in school 
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2. Does the present housing affect the children's 
alth? 


healt 


xi X it is harmful to their health 


5 Бо children 
1 No answer 


16 


s 


Are the children difficult to keep clean? 
11 Yes 
2 No 
2 No children 
1 No answer 


16. 

4. Are play facilities adequate? 
12 Have no play facilities 
2 Children too young 
2 No children 
16 

5. 


Have there been any serious accidents in the 
home? 


11 No 

5 Yes—2 serious injuries from falling > 
down poorly lighted stairs, 3 stoves 
exploded 
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Whereas, among the 71 rehoused fami- 
lies there was not one serious accident, 
among the sixteen families in substandard 
housing 31% had such accidents. 


Families in Substandard Dwellings 
Family K 


This family of four resides in a five room apart- 
ment which rents for $15 monthly. They use only 
two rooms during the winter because of the heat- 
ing situation. The oil stove in the kitchen is used 
for heating and cooking. The bedrooms used by 
the K.’s adjoin the kitchen. One bedroom has no 
heat and is like an ice-box, consequently, Пори 
5 CR off from the two rooms that are warm. 

п Mr. К. works days the four members of the 
Family sleep іп one bed. When he works at night, 
Mrs. K. and the two children sleep in one bed, 

Mr. К. sleeps in it during the day. The walls ins 
large holes in them which makes it impossible to 
retain the heat. Mr. K. lost two months from work 
because of a severe cold which developed into poe: 
monia. Due to a faulty water back in the stove, 
it exploded causing first degree burns to Mrs. 
and the youngest child. This accident and the nu- 
merous illnesses of the children has resulted in 
high. medical costs. The children play in a street 
which has a high accident frequency, and Mrs. 
complained of the difficulty in keeping her place 
habitable. 


Family L 


rs. L., her son of two years, and her mother 
of sixty-one years, live in one room which has no 
heating facilities at all mu sleep in one bed 
and have kitchen privileges only for the breakfast 
heal. The tollet, shared by all the people in the 
house, is in filthy condition. There are no provi- 
sions for doing the laundry of the baby or the 
other members of the family. 


Family M 


Mrs. M. (separated from her husband), and her 
two sons, of sixteen and fourteen years, sleep in 
one room which has two E in it. The cooking 
Stove in the kitchen is the only heating facility 
in the home. There is no bathroom available, but 
an inside toilet adjoins the kitchen. Most of the 
meals are eaten by the family in a restaurant, and 
baths are taken in the homes of friends. 


е two cases which follow were taken from 
the files of the Tenant Selection Division. 


Case 1. 


Mr. and Mrs. Z. are а young couple, nine- 
teen and twenty-one years of They have 
two boys, both under two 
n nep pec have es eed 
Tooms ever since their marriage. n a fur- 
nished room would look like a palace to them at 
the present time, if they had it all to themselves. 
They were forced to leave their last home with 
Mr. Z's sister, because someone reported to the 


Board of Health that there were nine people living 
in four rooms. They looked in vain for a place to 

live but couldn't find any so Mrs. 25 mother took 
them into her home of three rooma. Besides her 
other andis aingie „ster who ordinarily oceupy 
these three rooms, 25 married sister, who is 
separated from her husband, and her two children 
are also living there. The mother and sister oceupy 
the one bed in the bedroom; the married sister and 


the two Year old child logo an а fons 
people sleep in one гост. The kitchen cannot be 


sink, and the porch toilet is shared with two other 
families. The Z family can afford a decent home 
—it isn't a matter of finances but a HOME сап- 
not be found. Mr. Z is a truck driver E 
$120 an e so always makes between $50 and 

$60 a weel 


This is one of a dozen such families we cannot 
take care of because their incomes are too cC 
Yet, they are unable to find а decent home 
city. 


Case 2 


Mr. and Mrs. W and family were referred to 
us by the Department of Health as being in a par- 
ticularly bad spot. The family of four, parents 
and two small children, were sharing a five room 
apartment with Other families making six 
adults and five children in all. Not only were they 
unbearably overcrowded but the house was in such 
condition that the Sanitary Division of the Depart- 
ment of Health had served notice оп the landlord 

о make the necessary repairs which had not been 
en bargain the flat was badly infested 
with vermin. 


The sleeping arrangements in the family wer> 
most unsatisfactory. Тһе baby slept in the car- 
riage and the ed child slept with the parents on 

a small cot. у had no privacy as the entry to 
нЕ from the at. was through their room. 


The only icebox belonged to a brother who A 
not on friendly terms with the others, the 
most of their foodstuff and the baby's milk po 
kept on an outside windowsill. 


For these accommodations $12.50 was paid per 
month. Тһе family evidently" was not without 
hopes, however, as furniture had been purchased 
and paid for, to be delivered to a new home when 
and if one could be found. This had been found 
to be impossible, however, as nowadays landlords 
will not accept families with children; that is, with 
the exception of the Newark Housing Authority. 
We hope to be able to place this family next month. 
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Views Оп The Importance Of Housing 


To round out our investigation we contacted a 
number of people in the fields of education, social 
work, probation, health, ete, to get their opinions, 
from the point of view of their work, on the 
Meurs Pu o cate 
nity. Тһе statements that follow are typical of 
those we received, and they come from persons who 
have wide knowledge of the conditions and prob- 
lems of the city. In general they concurred in the 
view that rehousing had had salutary effects, and 
that good housing is essential to the welfare of th» 
community. We are indebted to them for per- 
mission to print their comment 


Edward L. ант, Тһе Social Service Bureau of 
Newark, 


There is no question whatever that those 
families who now live in housing projects in 
many instances now enjoy a degree of physi- 
cal comfort never previously experienced. The 
majority seem eflect in natural 
pride in living in pee rather than ram- 
shackle quarters. Rather especially in the case 
of children, a good deal of mortification used 
to exist in having friends and acquaintances 
see them returning to hovels and dives, where- 
as now in the housing projects many feel a 
sense of self respect and satisfaction which 
never before existed. 


Dr. Julius Levy, Director, Division of Child Hy- 
giene, Department of Health, Newark, N. J. 


It is so obvious that everyone should have 
ап opportunity to obtain adequate housing that. 
would not think it was ne 


dence or mortality of specific diseases. 
been found true particularly in diarrheal dis- 
EHE ната шыш шы 
and especially tuberculosis. Sunlight, fresh 
air, and an nc for normal, whole- 
some family living are desirable for persou- 
ality and character development as well as for 
са) 


Mrs. Sophia Lauterbach, Headworker, Fuld Neigh- 
borhood House, Newark, М. J. 


1 am not able to give you any facts ог fig 
ures to prove my conviction that sub-standard 
housing inereases the umruly behavior of young 

people. There can be no home life without a 
home. Crowded quarters, rooms іп which 
adults and children have to sleep together, 
rooms which have to be used for all purposes 
—sleeping, eating and leisure, the impossi- 
bility of privacy, inevitability of dirt, bad toi- 
let facilities, degrade the family in the very 
roots of its life. It would certainly be absurd, 


in the light of the accumulated knowledge of 
the effect of misery, frustration and tension in 
the lives of the parents, to expect that chil- 
dren growing up in such conditions would fail 

to be the easy prey of every anti-social influ- 
HM ine might bring to birth. 
Homes such as those we know about here, are 
а horrible environment for any child, from the 
simple physical health standpoint apart from 
any other. But other considerations are of 
paramount importance. 1 doubt whether many 
women living under such circumstances can 
establish sufficient psychological stability to 
reach a minimum standard of good mother- 
hood. 


Joseph P. Murphy, Chief Probation Orest Essex 
County Probation Service, Newark, N. 


Unquestionably, in these families who have 
been fortunate enough to be admitted to the 
housing projects, fhe reellen altogether 
wholesome. We do believe that the physical 
environment, including all of the facilities for 
recreation, improved sanitation, more favorable 
associations, ete., have been of great benefit to 
the children, as well as the adults, involved. 
These families have undoubtedly acquired a 
feeling of recognition and status which they 
never had before, as well as a feeling of se- 
curity in their new surroundings which here- 
tofore has been lacking. In those respects 
alone, much emotional stress and pressure has 
been removed from the children, as well as 
the parents. Given sufficient. Hog these en- 


and, 
cal effects dps therefrom will er many 
of the causes of juvenile delinquency, as weil 
as domestic disharmony If the attitudinal 
changes which we iex. detected in these fam- 
ilies can be accepted as criteria of their im- 
proved status, then we can definitely say that 
= projects have been eminently suc- 


Mrs. Ida S. G. Segal, Grae Director, Jewish 
Social Service, Newark, М. 


1 can say that our families housed in the 
Projects are Eus much better than they did 
before, and we е had no incidence of tu- 
Eig in our Mules housed in the Proj- 


Dr. Leon Mones, сЕ. Cleveland Junior High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


May I say without reference to statistical 
evidences of correlation, that I am convinced 
there is a direct relation between 
background and pupil character, stabil 
duct, and academic progress. 


I believe that the pupil's home background 
(and I mean the whole complex of physical, 
social, and psychological factors tied up with 
domestic shelter) is distinctly related as the 
conditioning cause to the academic and social 
maturity of the pupil. I have observed that 
pupils who have moved from deteriorating 
neighborhoods to neighborhoods in better state 
of comfort, become more organized in mind, 
more stable in spirit, and more ambitious in 
their work. 

I am, as an educator, most earnestly con- 
vinced that one of the soundest and most 
profitable investments that News 
would be in an extensive rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Margaret T. Dugan, Sergeant Policewoman, Com- 
manding Special Service Bureau, Department of 
Public Safety, Newark, N. J. 
One of the contributing factors to juvenile 
delinquency is poor housing, as poor housing 
nis uum A ЕЕ 
recreational facilities. 
M en 
regards to juvenile deli i 


morals, safety, comfort, and general welfare 
of our Newark citizens. If this were done 
there could be no grounds for civil or criminal 
negligence charges, should a great fire or an 
epidemic of disease sweep through these city 
plague spots. 


5. А. Ralston, Principal, Central Commercial and 
Technical High School, Newark, N. J. 


Certainly I am in accord with the belief of 
most of the school men that housing people in 
improved and adequate homes ја a forward 
step in morale building. It develops self- 
pride which is a strong ада ambition 
and better behavior. Better houses will help 
us have better homes which over a period of 
time will give us better citizens. 4 


Dr. William Е. Ward, Medical Board, The Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, М. J. 


I think that every thoughtful and observ- 
ing person recognizes the benefit of EH 
housing and a favorable environment but 
what extent this condition, of itself, will de 
crease juvenile delinquency and lessen the 


in the development of the Housing Authority. 
Frances B. Poindexter, Principal, South Eighth 
Street. School, Newark, N. J. 


am convinced that the Fuld Housing 
Project in which many of our children те- 
side, has proved a real asset to this neighbor- 
hood. 


John B. Kaiser, Librarian, The Public Library of 
Newark, N. J. 

Your letter was referred to the head of our 
Branches & Extension Department, under whom 
our library service to housing projects is organ- 
ized and she has discussed it with the individuals 
serving in these library projects. Below I give 

е comment sent me: 


“They feel that they cannot give any aceu- 
rate statement on such factors as infant mor- 
tality, incidence of tuberculosis, school records, 
occurrence of fires, accidents, ete. They have 
noticed health conditions in general are greatly 

proved. Also, there has been a reduction 
Е of mm die 
eases. This has shown up in overdue book 
cases 


Dr. Charles V. Craster, D. P. H., Health Officer, 
Newark, М. J. 


The results of the various housing surveys 
showed there was a crying need for some long 
range plan of concerted action by those whose 

> responsibility it was to safeguard the health, 


lisease, time alone can tell. 


is my opinion, based upon considerable 
opseralin that the Newark Housing Author- 
у has rendered a very real service to our 
Фу and I trust that when the war is over 
'e may witness a substantial advance in 
int providing of adequate housing for many 
of our citizens who are in sad need of better 
homes. 


Some of these persons, it should be added, were 
not altogether agreed that rehousing has had bene- 
ficial effects in every instance. A principal of a 
high school thought that in one area where a,hous- 
ing шы was situated, juvenile delinquenéy had 
increase 


An executive of a social agency pointed out that 
the mingling of many children in the playgrounds 
of the projects might be conducive to the spread 
of contagious diseases. He suggested that a stigma 
was still attached to the people living in publie 
housing since they are known to have come from 
slums. He also felt that, in regard to the chil 
dren's recreation, "in spots there has been a tend- 
ency either to һауе little or no supervision or too 
much," and that further thought should be given 
to striking а happy medium. 


‚Another writer thought that some of to. 
project tenants, “ have been thrown into a 
new situation without a preparatory period to 
bridge the gap between their ok i 
conditions. 


were too many planned activities for children, and 
that this might have the effect of stifling the 
youngsters' initiative. 


Part Three 


The Rehoused And Control 
Groups Compared 


The Rehoused Families 


The statistical study of the criteria by which 
we attempted to measure the effects of public hous- 
ing on the rehoused population necessitates a dis- 
cussion of the population and housing character- 
istics of the projects and the control groups 


The three projects used in this study are for 
low-income families, with the exception of one half, 


or 150 units in Felix Fuld Court, which are for 
defense workers and their families. Before the war 
the income limits were those shown in Schedules 
A through C, in Table 1 below. However, since 
the war, the resultant high wages and the increased 
number of wage-earners per family, the income 
limits were raised as shown in the table. 


Table 1 
Annual Income Limits and Rent Schedule 
Admission 
Il Size A B c D X Limits 
-Upto $800  $801-1,000 $1,000-1,250 $1,251-1,350 $1,351-L450 $1,451-1,800 
aA Upto 900 901-1125 1,126-1,350 1,351-1,450 1,451-1,550 1,551-2,000 
5 or тоге... -Upto 1,000 1,000-1,250 1,251-1,450 1,451-1,550 1,551-1,650 1,651-2,200 
Monthly Rent. $19. $22. $25. $28. $32. Ж 


(including utilities) 


*Rents for famili 
are above those in X grade 


No rent may exceed the ceiling set by Ше Hous- 
ing Authority on July 1, 1942, and approved by the 
Office of Price Administration. These rent ceilings 
are shown in Table 2 below. 


Table 2 
Ceiling Rents 
Rooms Baxter and Fuld Stephen Crane 
8-8% $37.00 $38.00 
44% 42.00 43.00 
5-5% 47.00 48.00 


Ordinarily it would have been the policy to ask 
tenants exceeding the earlier income limits to move, 
in order to make room for other low income fam- 
illes living in substandard housing 

to Ше extreme housing shortage in Newark; and 
the fact that there were no places for these fam- 
ilies to move to, these income and rent adjust- 
ments were made. It was also realized that the 
¡higher incomes of many of the project families 

'ere temporary increases, and that at the termina- 
tion of the war, their incomes would again prob- 
ably be reduced and with it their rents. 


unoccupied; according to a survey released toda 
ES Veces du 
could be found for these displaced families The c 

i i nd. 


tated, "I have not been able to find or 
lived in the arca moved i 
site=residents, 


е project in 


t Roo 
city had to renovate an old school building as a temporary shelter for these [a 


whose incomes, at admission, or at the time of the annual re-examination. for continued occupancy 
ге figured at $32 plus $100 for each $50 by which the annual income exceeds the limits 


Rehoused Site-Residents 


AII of the low-income families in these projects 
came from substandard housing. Many of the ten- 
ants of James Baxter Terrace and some from Felix 
Fuld Court were site-residents who were forced to 
move when the projects were built. If they ful- 
filled the requirements of tenancy, they were given 
first consideration when the projects were filled. 
The primary requirements were that the tenant 
come from a substandard dwelling and have an 
income within the limits shown in Table 1. Sub- 
standard dwellings included such factors as over- 
crowding, structural defects of the buildings, lack 
of facilities such as heat, toilet, bath-tub, cooking, 
ete. The preceding case histories in Part II give 
specific examples of the types of dwellings from 
which the rehoused families came. 


In filling the projects preference was given to 
site-residents. Table 3 shows the percentage of 
site-residents rehoused in the projects built on land 
that had been previously occupied.? 


а, зае, 
new dwellings 


nat for use, but n 


imore, President of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, in an address given Dec. 17, 1943 in Atlantic City, 
the United States wheı 
Into ihe new projects” "As our table indicates these projects паноа from 20% 16 306 Of the fone 


of the families who formerly 
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Table 3 
Site-Residents Rehoused 
(Figures refer to families) 

Residents on 


Site before. 
Project was Sit ie lens Site Residents 
Rehoused 


Feliz Fuld Court 


White 42 1 24 

Negro 6: 20 317 

Total 105 21 20.0 
James Baxter Terrace 

White 125 4 32 

Negro 300 91 303 

"Total 425 95 224 
Pennington Court 

White 26 7 27.0 

Negro 6 4 67.0 

Total 32 1 34.0 


Of the white families living on the site of Bax- 
ter Uus before it was built, 36% owned the 
hom. y lived in. After being paid for their 
i eb Em was demolished to make way for 
the project, most of these families were above the 
income limits for public housing. 


The Effects of the War 


Before the war many of the project families 
were receiving public assistance, in the form of 
aid from the Department of Public Welfare, State 
Board of Children's Guardians, Old Age Assistance, 
ete. A number of families are still recipients of 
aid from these agencies. Originally only 15% of 
the families in the project were permitted to re- 
ceive public assistance, but were во many 
relict families urgently in need of better housing, 
that the quota was raised to 20%. Since the war, 


increased employment and higher wages have made 
it unnecessary to have so high a percentage of fam- 
ilies receiving public assistance, and at the pres- 
ent time less than 5% of the families fall into this 
category. These are primarily families the heads 
of which are widows or unemployable men. 


Many families are now paying higher rents 
than they ever paid before. Despite the fact that 
they are earning much more, they object to spend- 
ing so much for rent—even though it be the same 
or even a' smaller percentage of their incomes. 
However, most of these families still remain in the 
projects because they realize that even if they were 
to find other dwellings, they would not have the 
facilities they now enjoy, such as heat, electricity, 
refrigeration, etc. They also recognize their higher 

s an insurance against the day when they 
may again only be able to pay much less. They 
know that at such low rents private housing can 
provide them only with inadequate homes, such as 
those from which they came. 


The number of units of each size in the three 
projects is shown in Table 4, below. 


Table 4 
Number of Units by Size in Baxter Terrace, Fuld 
Court and Crane Village 


Number of Units 


Project. 3-rooms 4-rooms 5-rooms Total 
Baxter Terrace 321 11 612 
Fuld Court ... 156 "1 299 
Stephen Crane Village 136 147 Ті 354 


There are 1,265 families, and 4,853 persons liv- 
ing in these three projects. Of this number ap- 
proximately 560 of the families and 2,246 of the 
individuals are Negroes. More detailed informa- 
Hom about cach’ oF the) prosa and ШЕШЕСІ 
groups follows. 
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JAMES М. BAXTER TERRACE 


OTHER VIEW ОЕ BAXTER TERRACE 


James Baxter Terrace And Ward Fifteen 


Population. Characteristics 
This project was opened for occupancy in Au- 
gust, 1941 and was fully occupied by October of 
it year. The building of Baxter Terrace required 
the demolition of five blocks. “In the course of 
tearing down the frame hovels and firetraps which 
infested this site, the contractor caught and killed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 60,000 rats.” 
Ward Fifteen, in which this project is located, 
was used as the control group. Since Baxter Ter- 
race was a slum clearance project, a number of the 
tenants originally came from the site, and many 
others came from the surrounding area, within the 
wan 
е project contains 612 families and approxi- 
mately 241 people. Of this number 69% are Ne- 
groes. The population of the ward is 11,824, with 
17% being Negroes, ch smaller proportion 
of the ward population is Negro, than in the proj- 
ect, but in almost all cases, our statistics were ad- 
justed to take account of this factor. The project 
accounts for about 19% of the population of the 
ward. 


Tn the project 4196 of the population was under 
fifteen years. This age group constitutes only 24% 
@ te population of the ward, and 21% Uf the 
population of the city. This high percentage of 


children. Our statistics were adjusted to take into 
account this difference in age composition between 
the projects and the control groups. 


Of the population over fifteen years, 44% in 
the project were males and 56% females. In the 
ward the distribution was 49% males and 51% fe 
males. The greater disproportion of m 
mots prets ina tia tach LA Ud 
project census was іп November, 1943, 
whereas the ward data was taken from the 1940 
census, which means that the impact of the war 
on the ward population had not yet taken place. 
Any difference in the sex ratio that may still re- 

main between the project and the ward is probably 
due to the fact that the project has a larger pro- 
portion of broken families, with widowed, sep. 
rated or divorced women, as the heads. Families 
of this type are more likely to be economically de- 
pendent and thus forced to live in inferior housing 

е kind of housing from which the tenants 
came, 


Thirty-one percent of the families living in Bax- 
ter Terrace are white, and of these the greater 
proportion are of Italian descent. In the ward, 
5390 of the 2,414 foreign born white persons came 
from Italy. 


Table 5 which follows, gives the age, sex and 
of 


children is typical of public housiı 
since Ac is usually given m families with 


color of the Baxter Terrace and 
Ward Fifteen. 


Table 5 
Comparison of the Population Composition of Baxter 
Terrace and Ward Fifteen, by Age, Sex and Color? 


Baxter Terrace 


Ward Fifteen 


Total % % Total % 
Аве Ко. % Male Female No. % Мае Female 

Under 5 416 49 51 761 51 49 
5-14 556 53 47 2,092 50 50 
15-24 358 41 59 2,380 49 51 
25-34 474 48 57 1,926 49 51 
35 and over 545 48 52 4,665 49 51 
Under 15 972 4l 52 48 2,853 24 50 50 
15 and over 1,372 59 44 56 8971 76 49 51 
Total 2,344 100 47 53 11824 100 49 51 
White 726 81 48 52 9,844 83 - 50 50 
Negro* 1618 69 47 53 1,980 17 48 52 


1 Survey of Me Public Housing Projects, Sponsored by the Newark Housing Authority, Prepared by the Essex County Building & Loan 


igue Committee, 1 
2 All population и ог та wards, 
iaracteristics of the Population, Part 4. 


, in this and Tables 8 and 9, were taken from the 16th Census of the United States, 1940, Popu- 


эте! NE gars for the ward, lu ta and Tables 8 and 9 Indo à fev non-white persons other than Negroes, 
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Housing Characteristics of Ward Fifteen 


The housing characteristics of this and the 
other wards included in this study, are shown in 
Table 10 on page 40. The figures, taken from the 
1940 Census, represent the situation in the ward 
before the project was erected. 


Rent is one of the best indices we have of the 
economie status of a group. Тһе average monthly 
rental in the ward was $23.71. Sixty-nine percent 
of the families in the ward paid $25 or less per 
month for their homes. Eighty-five percent paid 
$30 or less. The average rent in this area is al- 
most $10 less per month than the average of $33.36 
for the city. 


latter rental includes utilities, whereas in the ma- 
jority of the cases the higher rent paid before mov- 
ing into the project did not. The average monthly 
rent for all the families in this project was $20.05 
in October, 1941. 


Forty-five percent of the dwelling units in this 
ward were in need of major repairs or had no pri- 
vate bath; 33% being in need of major repairs and 
30% having no private bath. Using an index of 
1.51 or more persons per room, 7% of the dwell- 
ing units were overcrowded. Nineteen percent of 
the dwelling units were occupied by non-white per- 
sons. 


The Orange and Nesbitt Streets site, оп which 
James Baxter Terrace is loca! one of the 
worst slums in Newark. “Тп 45 surrounding blocks 
58 percent of the 650 residential structures required 
major repairs or were unfit The 1,578 


dwelling units, occupied by bo! and Negro 
families were deficient in all ilities. There 
were no bathtubs in 998 of the flats, no hot water 


1 Housing Authority of the City of Newark, Report of Progress, 
2 Social Trends and the Schools, Department of Reference 
3 Ibid, p. 43. 
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In a study by the Board of Education in 1941,2 
each ward in the city was given a score on the 
basis of "home conditions and general physical en- 
vironment of the neighborhood." This score was 
based on the items listed below, and weighed as 
indicated. 


Items Weight 


Overerowding (more than 1 person per 
room) 2 = 
Homes without private water closet. 
Homes without electric light. 

Homes without gas for cooking 
Homes without mechanical refrige 
Population density . 

Incidence of tuberculosi 
- Median rent paid for home (reversed 
. Homes occupied by owners (reversed). 
. Single family houses (reversed). 
Houses constructed since 1924 (reversed) 
. Number of automobiles per famliy (re- 
versed) . = 


кюню coe co 


sa 
ARRE һыны 


The ward was judged to be superior, good, fair, 
etc. on the basis of its score, which was classified 
as follows:* 


Class. Score 
Superior 10- 27 
Good 28- 44 
Fair 45- 62 
Poor 63- 89 
Very Poor 90-125 
Inferior 126-180 


Ward Fifteen had a score of 78 which classifies 
it а "poor" environment. The range of scores 
Ж the sixteen wards in the city was from 46 to 


These facts indicate that this ward is fairly 
typical of the type of housing situation from which. 
the families of James Baxter Terrace came. If 
there is any discrepancy it is in favor of the ward, 
which оп the average, has a better type of dwell- 
ing than that from which the project families came. 
Our previous case histories indicate this. 


1940, Writers’ Project of New Jersey, 


W. P. A. 
and Research, Board of Education, Newark, N. J., 1941, p. 40. 
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FELIX FULD COURT 


PLAYING IN THE COURT OF FELIX FULD 


CHILDRE 


TUTTI PETRUS 
MA ТЕТ 
HE 


th 


Hj 
/ 
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Felix Fuld Court And Ward Three 


Population Characteristics 


This project was opened for occupancy in Jan- 
uary, 1942 and was fully occupied by May of that 
year. One-half of the project, or 150 dwelling 
units are devoted to low-income families, and the 
other 150 units are occupied by war workers and 
their families. 

The contro group for Fuld Court is Ward 
Three. Since one-half of the project is devoted 
to the families of war workers, and it was known 
from a previous study! that many of the city's war 
"Workers were migrants, we thought this might in- 


validate comparisons with the ward. Ап investi- 
gation revealed that 1396 of the families in the 
project were migrants, but that over one-half of 
these 38 families came from New Jersey, and com- 
munities close to Newark. 

In a census tract neighboring the one in which 
the project is Ed (Tract 56), it was found 
that of 490 families visited, 84 or 18% were mi- 

grants. This indicated that the percentage of mi- 
vica in Fuld Court was no greater than in the 
Surrounding area thus making comparisons be- 
tween the two valid. Table 6 gives the data on 
migrants in Fuld Court. 


Table 6 


Migrant Families in Pos Fuld Court, October, 1943 


Families Families with 

in Project War Workers 
White 149 т 
Negro 150 48 
Total 299 119 


Table 7 gives the origin of the migrant fam- 
ilies in Fuld Court, and shows that most of them 
e from New Jersey. 


Table 7 
Origin of Migrant Families in Felix Fuld Court 
State White. Negro 
N. J. 10 10 
N. Y. 9 2 
Pa. T 0 


ока! 26 12 
Fuld Court is occupied by БН families and ар- 
proximately > persons. Of this number 41% 
are under fifteen years, whereas in the ward this 
age group ee 23% of the population. 
Of the adult population in the project 45% are 


% of Migrant 96 of Migrant 
Families Families Families 
"which among t among all 
Migrated — WarWorkers Tenants 
26 37 17 
12 25 8 
38 32 13 


males and 55% females, whereas in the ward there 
е 48% males and 52% females. This difference 
in the sex ratio between the two groups is due, 
as indicated previously, to the facts (1) that the 
ward census was taken before the war whereas 
the project census was taken in 1943 and (2) that 
the project has a greater percentage of broken 
families without fathers. | Fuld Court constitutes 
е population of the w: 
For. eight percent of the pr e consists of 
egroes, and in the ward they contribute 63% of 
the population. А large percentage of the white 
families in the project are Jewish. There are also 
a large number of Jewish families in the wa 
We have no exact figures on religious affiliation. 
We do know that of the 4,839 foreign born white 
persons in Ward Three 29% came from Russia 
and 24% from Poland. 


Table 8 
Comparison of the Population Composition of Fuld 
Court and Ward Three, by Age, Sex and Color 


Felix Fuld. Court 
tal % 


Ward Three 
% 


То % Total % 

Age No. Male Female No. % Мае Female 
Under 5 196 53 47 1,790 51 49 
5-14 299 48 52 4239 49 я 
5-24 94 38 62 4551 47 53 

247 45 55 4,892 46 

35 and over 262 49 51 10,391 50 50 
Under 15 495 4i 50 50 6,029 23 50 50 
15 and over 708 59 45 55 1984 77 48 52 
"Total 1,198 100 4T 53 25,863 100 49 51 
White 50 52 49 51 9478 37 50 50 
Negro 68 48 45 55 16385 63 48 52 


1 Migrant War Workers in Newark, Newark Housing Authority, 1944. 


Housing Characteristics 


The site of Fuld Court was previously occupied 
by a lumber yard, a junk yard, an auto sales lot, 
and a number of deteriorated dwellings. 

01 Site was occupied by dwellings and 
about 20% of the tenants of these dwellings be- 
came residents of the project. Many others in the 
j came from the surrounding area in the 


Ward Three represents one of the worst slums 
of the city, and is the center of much of the 
community's delinquency, crime, illness, and other 
undesirable social conditions. The housing charac- 
teristies of the ward, as of 1940, before the project 
was built, are shown in Table 10 on Page 40. The 
average monthly rent in the ward was $23.96 with 
66% of the families paying under $26. Only 10% 
of the dwelling units in the ward drew a monthl, 
rental of over $30. The average monthly rent for 
the ward is about $10 less than the average for 
the city. 


For the sample of families from Fuld Court 
whose interviews were presented in the preceding 
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section, the average monthly rent before moving 
into the project was $23.16. After moving into the 
project this monthly rent was reduced to $20.84, 
with this latter rental including utilities. 

Fifty-four percent of the dwellings in the ward 
were in need of major repairs or had по private 
bath; 38% being in need of major repairs and 8596 
having no private bath. Using an index of L51 or 
more persons per room, 7% of the dwelling units 
were overcrowded. 


Compared with the city as a whole this area is 
decidedly inferior in the condition of the dwelling 
units. enty-three percent more of the houses in 
the ward than in the city, possessed substandard 


Я ‘crowding is also 
greater than the average for the city. The housing 
i ‘ard Three is typical of the dwellings from 
which the residents of Fuld Court came. 

In the study by the Board of Education referred 
to above, the score of the Third Ward was 97. 
This indicated it to be a “very poor” area, and, 
in fact, it was next to the worst ward in the city. 


Le 


STEPHEN CRANE VILLAGE 


STEPHEN CRANE VILLAGE 


88 


TENDING THE LAWN АТ STEPHEN CRANE 


Stephen Crane Village And Ward One 


пача A Control Group 


the other 9: projects. 
on vacant l: on the outer fringe of the city. It 
is located in ard Eight, which as Table 10 shows, 
is a superior area in terms of housing. 


The average monthly rental in Ward Eight was 
about $8 higher than the average for the СБА a 
about $18 higher than the average for the 
and Fifteenth Wards. There was less ne 
than the average for the city and 10% less of the 
units needed Major repairs or lacked priv- 

baths. 


Since all of the tenants in Crane Village are in 
the low-income category and were removed from 
substandard housing, it was obvious that the Eighth 
"Ward, іп which the project was located, did not 
represent the type of housing from which those 
people came. Therefore comparison with this ward 
would not be valid nor could it bring out the fact 
with which this study is concerned—the effects of 
improved housing. 

In order to locate an area that would represent 
the previous situation of the rehoused families, а 

pot map was made showing the residence of every 
family m the project before moving to 


Village. This map showed several points of con- 
centration, but the majority came from the First 
Ward, and especially from Census Tracts 88 and 
90 in this ward. One was therefore used as 
the control group MEE 
Population Characteristics 

Crane Village contains 354 families and about 
1,811 people. In the ward there are 25,813 people. 
In this project also we found a muc] 
centage of children than in the ward. Almost hali 
of the project, or 45%consisted of persons under 
15 years, whereas in the ward 2696 of the popula- 
tion was under 15 years. 


Among the adults in this project as in the other 
two projects there is a greater proportion of females 
to males than in the control group. In Crane Village; 
of the population over 15 years, 46 males an 
34% females whereas in the ward the adult popula- 
tion consists of 50% males and 50% females. This 
difference in the sex ration between the two groups 
has been previously accounted for. 


greatest percentage of persons in this pro- 

ject are of Italian descent, and in the control group, 
of the 6.929 foreign born white persons 83% ca 

Italy. Crane Village contains only white fame 

illes. In ward One 6% of the population were 


'able 9 gives the age, sex and color of the pop- 
ulations of Crane Village and Ward One. 


Table 9 
с ison of the ion С ition of Crane 
Village and Ward One, by Age, Sex and Color 
Crane Village Ward One 
Total % % Тоба! % % 
Age No. % Мае Female . Мае Female 
Under 5 236 53 4T 1,825 52 48 
5-14 356 52 48 4,946 50 50 
15-24 119 45 55 5,788 49 51 
25-34 296 43 57 4,456 47 53 
35 ап4 оуег 304 49 51 8,848 52 48 
Under 15 592 45 52 48 6,771 26 50 50 
15 and over 719 55 46 54 19,042 74 50 50 
Total 1811 100 49 51 25813 100 50 50 
White 1311 100 49 51 24,269 94 50 50 
Negro — — - - 154 6 51 49 


ately. өсе that the residents of the project came from th 


о Project 


kr 


Anyone familiar wi 


Authorities keep their records 
‘would immedi- 


ldress, sleeping on a cot с we 
X made possible the re-establishment 
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Housing Characteristics 


The housing characteristics of Ward One, as of 
1940, are summarized in Table 10 below. The 


0 or 1 
monthly rent was almost $10 
for the city. 


less. The average 
less than the average 


was 


project rent includes heat, refrigeration, and gas 
and electrieity, whereas the rent in the ward does 
not. 

Fifty-seven percent of the dwelling units in the 
ward were in need major repairs or had no 
private baths, as compared to 3146 of the city and 
the 21% of Ward Eight. Fifteen percent of the 
dwelling units were overcrowded as compared with 
5% of the city as a whole. The Board of Eudca- 
tion's environmental score for this ward was 78, 
which placed it in the category of "poor" in its 
housing and environmental conditions. 

Control groups as large as the wards were used 
because much data was already available for these 


groups. Although in studying certain indices it 
may have been preferable to use smaller, more 
carefully matched areas, we did not have the time 
or personnel necessary to gather the material for 
smaller areas, when it was available by wards. 
However, in two instances, in order to see how it. 
would affect the results, comparisons were made not 
only with the ward, but with a smaller, more homo- 
geneous area, within the ward. 


In studying birth rates three blocks from Cen- 
sus Tract 88 in Ward One were selected. This is 


or having no private bath. Twenty-three percent 
of the dwelling units were overcrowded as compared 
with the city average of 5%. There were no non- 
white families living in the 264 dwelling units in 
this area. The average rental was $18.08. 


In studying tuberculosis Census Tract 90 in 
Ward One was used. This tract consists of seven 
occupied blocks (a park occupied a large part of 
the tract). This tract was adjacent to Tract 88, 
discussed above, and had the same type of housing 
conditions. Many of the residents of Crane Village 
came from this tract also. The average rent here 
was $17.30, and 5% of the dwelling units were occu- 
pied by non-white families. Twenty-four percent 
of the dwellings were overcrowded, and 76% were 
in need of major repairs or had no private bath. 


Table 10 
Housing Characteristics of Wards 1, 3, 8, 15, and the City of Newark* 
i % Need- 
% Over- ing Major % 
Total rowded Repairs Oceupi Avg. 
Total Dwelling % Owner % Tenant — 96 (1.51 ог orno Бу non- Monthly 
Area Structures Units Occupied Occupied Vacant moreper Private Rent 
room) Bath 
Ward 1 2,202 6,398 14 82 4 15 57 T $23.78 
3 2,084 7,226 4 93 3 T 54 63 23.96 
8 5,052 11,597 21 74 5 6 21 5 41.84 
15 1,221 3,176 15 81 4 т 45 19 23.71 
City 45,679 116,757 17 79 4 5 31 1 33.36 


* Source: lóth Census of the United States, 1940, Housing, First Series, Data for Small Areas, New Jersey. 
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А TYPICAL PROJECT POPULATION 


A detailed analysis of the tenantry of the first 
project opened in Newark, Pennington Court, was 
available. Since the population of this project is 
typical ог that in the projects we studied, and for 
which this information is not available, we are 
summarizing this material briefly. 

Of the dwellings previously occupied by the 

% repairs, 
i d no 
inside private flush toilet, 19,7% 
facilities with sink, 581% had no adequate and 
safe heating and 39.9% had no matural light and 
adequate ventilation. 


Thirteen percent of the dwellings had five de- 
fieiences, 20.6% four deficiencies, 27.2% 
had three, 9.6% VULT се 
ficiency. Twenty-four percent of the dwellings were 
overerowi 

In НЕ 71% of the families in the project had 
an annual income of less than $1,400, and the aver- 

age income was $1,070. Eighty-eight percent of 
the tenants paid a monthly rent of under $25. The 
average monthly rent, including utilities, was 
$23.47, which represented about 25% of the aver- 
age income, The average monthly rent plus utilities 
in their previous quarters had been $24.19, which 
represented about 29% of the average income. 


for residence in the housing projects. This selec- 
tion would seem to be based on; the appearance 
and personality of the applicants, their health and 
housekeeping habits, the regularity of employment, 
the stability of family life, and finally their re- 
ШАШЫ especially with regard to Ше payment of 
rent. 


An accurate evaluation of this selective process, 
and of the extent to which it affects our compari- 
sons is a difficult matter. Much of this selection 
is of а subjective nature, depending to a large ex- 
tent on the appraisal of the applicant by the ten- 
ant selection staff. This appraisal is undoubtedly 
influenced by such intangibles as personality, ap- 
pearance, and the total impression made by the 
applicant. However, there is very little area for 
the operation of these personal factors, since there 
are fixed standards of tenant selection which must 
be adhered to such as the requirements that appli- 
cants come from substandard housing and be wi 
in definite income limits, and that those with the 
greatest need be served first. 


In the matter of health we have elsewhere 
shown that bad health, where it is of such a nature 
that it might be benefited by good housing, would 
give the applicant a preferential rating. Аз for 
housekeeping habits, only extremely poor house- 
keeping would cause the rejection of an applicant, 
and then, only if it was clear that such habits were 

poor housing and lack of facili- 


The largest i-skilled 
rkers 48%, and unskilled workers 23%, domestic 
workers, skilled workers, and clerks made up 
Кееп percent of the residents were 
receiving relief (including WPA), pensions, ete. 


CONCLUSION 


Whereas 72% of the previous dwellings of the 
Pennington Court tenants had needed major re- 
pairs, of the control groups, none had higher than 
57% of its dwellings in need of major repairs or 
with no private bath. This indicates that if our 
control and rehoused groups are unequally matched 
as to housing conditions, the superiority lies in the 
ward as compared with the dwellings from which 
the project residents came. Therefore, in the com- 
parisons between the projects and the wards, if 
there is a bias it is in favor of the wards. 


It should be kept in mind that in comparin; 
the projects and the wards, the implication is that 
s conditions found in the wards, are likely to 

' existed among the rehoused families also, if 
шу had not been rehoused. 


Before closing the question of the comparability 
of the rehoused and control groups, it is арргоргі- 
ate to comment on the selective process that is 
likely to operate іп the consideration of applicants 


of the 
ties. If it seems that the applicant would respond 
favorably to a better housing environment, he 
would not be rejected. 


Concerning stability of family life, Сч data 
seems to indicate that there are more broken fam- 
ilies in the project population than in e “general 
population. Ав far as stability of employment is 
concerned, prior to the war, as even а 
larger percentage of the project families received 
public assistance than was the case generally in the 
population of the community. 


With regard to the reliability of the applicant 
ES the pone of rent, this undoubtedly is an 

t has selective implications. But, its sig- 
ipe is difficult to establish. However, it is 
unlikely that this factor would distort our compari- 
sons to any extent. 


It has been suggested that merely by their resi- 
dence in the projects, the families living there in- 
ісаќе greater initiative and interest in raising 
their standards of living, than those of similar 
status living outside of the projects. However, 
the Housing Authority has thousands of applica- 
tions from families it has not been able to ac- 


commodate. These families, 2% they live out- 
side of the projects, have shown the same initia- 
tive. 


Part Four 


Statistical Analysis Of The 
Effects Of Rehousing 


Some Comments On The Statistical Analysis 


The population figures used in determining the 
rates presented in the following chapters were 
taken from the 1942 and 1943 reports of the 
Newark Health Department. These figures differ 
from the population figures given in Part III, since 
the latter were taken from the 1940 Census Report 
which gave the age and sex breakdown of the 
ward populations. When the rates were adjusted 
for particular sex and age groups, the percentage 
of persons of each race in that sex and age group 
was determined for each ward, from the 1940 Cen- 
sus figures. This percentage was then applied to 
the Health Department's population estimate for 
the ward, which is given by race only. 


Two of the projects we studied, Baxter Terrace 
and Fuld Court, are in the wards to which they 
are compared. Therefore, it was necessary, i 
order to make the comparison between the project 
and the ward clear, to deduet the project popula- 


tion from the ward population, and the number of 
cases of births, infant deaths, etc. in the project 
from the number in the ward as a whole. Тһе 
significance of the difference between the rates for 
the projects and the wards was tested through 
the use of chi square. 


It should be noted that the rates are based on 
population estimates and their accuracy is there- 
fore dependent upon the accuracy of these esti- 
mates. And, also, that the small number of cases 
in the study of certain indices may be inadequate 
from a statistical point of view. The short time of 
two years, which our study covers, is not sufficient 
for conclusive generalizations. But, as we stated 
previously, our data supports the assumption that 
the benefits derived from rehousing families in 
healthful homes, would be even greater over a 
longer period of time. 


TUBERCULOSIS-MORBIDITY RATES 


Per 10,000 persons 15 to 40 years 


Wards 


Projects 


Projects 


1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 and 1943 Averaged 


Tuberculosis 


The number of new cases of tuberculosis in the 
projects and in the comparable areas was obtained 
from the Tuberculosis Division of the Department 
of Health. We dealt with new cases only because 
the influence of improved housing would not be 
seen if the figures included cases of tuberculosis 
contracted before persons moved into the projects. 
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It is again necessary to stress the fact that in 
making comparisons of the kind that follow, it is 
essential to eliminate any selective factors 
тау be operating in favor of the experimenta 
or rehoused group. as been suggested that 
our comparisons are md e 
of tenant selection, infected and ill persons would 
be weeded out, naturally tending to give the pro 
record. ‚However, this ob- 


Since it is known that Dune occurs most 
frequently in certain age groupe, adjusted rates 
were calculated. In The Social and Economic 
Aspects of Tuberculosis! it is rip that "The 
riod for actual development 
the ages of 


tuberculosis and two sets of rates were cot 
the first based on the total ы” and is 
second, on the population 15-40 years. 


Other Studies on Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis “is admittedly a disease of po 
erty.”2 In 1941 a study was made of the eue 
ship between mortality from — and the 
here the monthly 


e cost in time lost, the financial cost 
of tuberculosis. is tremendous. m State, 
it was computed that the average total cost of each 
tuberculosis case in the care of the state 44: about 


Beside 


“The Philadelphia Health Council found that 
30 percent of the 22 families studied had a tuber- 


pared, with the cooperation of the 
а алы no 21. 
e ыт. 

Ibid. p. 16. 


p. di 
7 Survey i the Public Housing Projects, op. cit, p. 
3 The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Neuer, New 


culosis problem as the immediate cause of their 
relief situation.” Obviously a reduction in the 
tuberculosis rate in the community means a reduc- 
tion in its relief load. 


Bad housing is one factor in the complex of 
poverty, ignorance, inadequate diet and 

Mp cp II D 
slums of Hartford, Connecticut, which housed one- 
fourth of the city's population, came over one-half 
or 51% of the city's tuberculosis cases. In the 
Detroit slums the tuberculosis death rate was 
found to be six and a half times the rate of the 
city as а whole." 


In Newark an investigation in 1934 showed that 
in the downtown section, an industrial area of in- 
ferior housing, the tuberculosis death rate per 
10, ,000 persons was 20 as compared with 9 for the 
city. 


In thirteen slum areas of Philadelphia the case 
rate of tuberculosis per 1,000 of the population in 
1934 was 12.25 as compared with 7.68 for the city, 
and in one area it was as high as 21.28. A recent 
study made by the Philadelphia Housing Authority 
indicated that the tuberculosis death rate per 10,000 
persons was 5.98 for the city and 3.4 for the three 
housing projects studied. ‘The rate for the housing 
projects was 43% lower than the city rate.10 


Tuberculosis Among the Negroes 


We found, as have many before us, that the 
tuberculosis morbidity rate was much higher among 
the Negroes than among the white population. It 
is true that “The Negro race occupies our lowest 
economie stratum with concomitant overcrowding 
and poor housing, inadequate medical care, mal- 
nutrition and lack of education"! This would 
partially explain the difference, but in our study the 
housing and economic conditions of both rehoused 
groups, Negro and white, were pretty much the samo, 
and nevertheless a differential remained. The expla- 
nation most likely lies 1 їп selection and Immunkze- 
ti reulosis is essentially an urban disease. 
Its ravages among the white urban population have 
resulted over тапу generations in the elimination 
of those most susceptible to it, and in a parti 
immunity. The Negro population, however, has 
only become urbanized recently and every year 
Negro migrants flock to the cities where they live 
under the most miserable conditions. 


Jersey, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, N. Y., 98. 

° Philadelphia EN Pase Commission Survey, 1984. 

10 Homes for War «s and Families of Low Income, The 
Philadelphia Housing Authority, 1943, p. 14 


f every four American Negroes are now living 
in industrial towns and cities, according to Harry L. Binsse 
in “A Place to Lay Your Най” The Commonweal, Dee 


EU 


In addition, tuberculosis is a disease spread by 
contact, and although the rehoused Negroes har 
а lower rate than the control group, it is still 
higher than that of the white population in the 
project, probably because of their numerous con- 
tacts with other Negroes who still have a very 
high incidence of the disease. 


The 1942 report of the Newark Health Depart- 
ment states, “Greater effort must be made to com- 
bat this disease (tuberculosis) among Negroes. The 
causes are of course difficult to overcome as they 
are mainly bad housing and overcrowding to which 
Negroes must submit, as well as much lower income 
levels." Тһе Negroes in the city contributed 40% 
of all tuberculosis deaths although they constitute 
only 1196 of the city's population. Our rates show 
that the er = tuberculosis among the 
Negroes was luced by providing them 
with adequate TERO * ge they could afford. 


Tuberculosis in the Projects and the Wards 


The tables giving the tuberculosis rates for 
the projects and the comparable areas, are at the 
end of this chapter. Table 11 gives the rates per 
10,000 of the population and Table 12 gives the 
adjusted rates, per 10,000 persons 15 to 40. 


In Baxter Terrace in 1942 the adjusted rate for 
the white population was higher than the rate in 
the ward, but for the Negroes the rate was lower 
than in the ward. In 1943 there were no cases 
of tuberculosis among the "white residents of Baxter 
compared to the rate of 26.3 in the ward. Тһе rate 
for the Negroes in the project was 28.5 whereas 
in the ward the rate was 45. 


The rates for Fuld Court es we than those 
тее for both years. There were no 


Negroes in the ward. For the two years averaged 
the adjusted rate for the white population in the 
ward was 64.6 as compared to zero for the project; 
for the 5. the project rate was 102.4 and the 
ward rate 1: 


Crane Village was compared with Ward Опе, 
and with Census Tract 90 in that ward. The com- 
parison of the project with the census tract is 
more reliable than the comparison with the whole 
of Ward One, since the tract consists of a small 
area (seven occupied blocks) typical of the type 
of housing from which the residents of Crane Vil- 
lage came. In fact, a number of them did come 
from this exact area. 


In 1942 and 1943 there were no cases of tuber- 
culosis reported in Crane Village. Compared with 


Census Tract 90 and Ward One, this is an excellent. 
record. For 1942 and 1943 averaged, the adjusted 
rate for the жа 2” zero, for the tract 32.3, 
and for the ward 1: е rate for the ward as 


„а Whole is lower s that for the census po. 


hypothesis that comparisons between the projects 
and smaller, more carefuly matched control groups 
than are the wards, such as census tracts, would 
make the differences between the projects and the 
control groups even more striking. Unfortunately, 
lack of time and personnel made it impossible to 
get the data for these small areas, and therefore 
the more accessible information for the wards had 
to be used. But this fact should be borne in mind 
when noting the differences between the projects 
e wards, in all of the indices studied. 


The rates combined for the three projects were 
lower both years than the rates combined for the 
wards, for both the white and the Negro popula- 
tions. The combined rate for wards went up from 
1942 to 1943 whereas it decreased for the projects. 
It is Yo) interesting to note that the com- 
bined rate for the Negroes in the projects is less 
than half the Nera rate in the wards for both 
years. This seems to indicate that given healthful 
living conditions the notoriously high tu tuberculosis 
rates among the Negroes can be very significantly 


The rates combined for the three projects were 
also lower than the rates for the city as a whole 
for both the white and Negro populations. 


Summary 


1. In 1942 and 1943 the difference between the 
rates for the total populations of the three 
projects combined and the three wards com- 
bined, was not large enough to be considered 
statistically poires 


м 


- For both the white and Negro populations, the 
combined rate averaged for 1942 and 1948 w: 
Jover in the projects than tm tha veda ош 
the city as a whole. 


3. It has been estimated that the average cost to 
the community of a tuberculosis case is about 
$5,000. If the rate of tuberculosis in the three 
wards was reduced to that in the housing pro- 
jects, there would have been half as many cases 

ar, or 81 instead of 163. Тһе saving 
to the community would have amounted to about 
$410,000 just for the three wards studied. Of 
course, the financial loss involved is only one 

t of the situation—the suffering and un- 
та involved in such illness cannot be 
translated into dollars. 


1 Health Report for the City of Newark, Department of Health, Newark, N. J., 1942, p. 8. 
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Table 11 


Tuberculosis Morbidity Rates, per 10,000 Persons in the Projects, 
Wards and the City 


Area Rates. Cases. Population 
1942-43 
1942 1943 averaged 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Total Population 
BaxterTerrace 17.1 8.5 12.8 4 2 2,344 2,344 
Fuld Court 250 250 250 — 3 8 1198 1198 
Crane Village 0 0 0 5-0 10 ти 
3 PROJECTS 144 103 124 7 5 4853 
Ward 15 М8 135 157 19 18 10,656 9,656 
rise 48.5 56.0 498 108 139 24,802 24,802 
oet тл 100 89 20 27 26000 27000 
3 WARDS 239 291 265 147 179 61458 61458 
White Population 
Baxter Terrace 27.5 0 13.8 2 0 726 726 
Fuld Court 0 0 0 0 0 570 570 
Crane Village 0 0 0 0 0 1311 1311 
3 PROJECTS 77 0 19. жу 3 Ай. M 
Ward 15 171 19 14.5 15 10 8,774 8,374 
acm 231 308 27.0 2 26 10890 8480 
” 1 6990 %0-- 17 24,500 25,500 
3 WARDS 129 139 134 57 59 4414 42304 
Negro Population 
Baxter Terrace 12.4 12.4 12.4 2 2 1,618 1,618 
FudCout 478 418 418 з 3 628 628 
2 PROJECTS 223 223 223 5 5 2246 2,246 
Ward 15 213 2984 24 4 8 1,882 — 1282 
"m d 59.4 69.0 64.2 83 113 13,972 16,372 


2 WARDS 54.9 65.7 603 87 116 15,854 17,654 


Census Tract90 19.8 97 145 8 4 4,144 4,144 
City—Total* 15.7 16.0 15.9 674 705 429,000 440,000 
City—White 123 118 121 474 464 384,000 392,000 
City—Negro 43.3 48.1 45.7 195 231 45,000 48,000 


* The total for the city includes a few Asiatic cases and therefore adds up to more than 
the total of the white and Negro cases. 


Table 12 


Tuberculosis Morbidity Rates, per 10,000 Persons 15 to 40 Years in the 
Projects, Wards and the City 


Area Rates Cases Population 
1942-49 
а 1942 1943 averaged 1942 1943 1942 1943 

Total Population. 

Baxter Terrace 404 202 308 4 2 990 990 

FuldCourt 565 565 566 3 8 E 531 

Crane Village 0 0 0 шо 535 585 

З PROJECTS 340 243 22 7 5 2056 2056 

Ward 15 801 A г фоль Шр, оо 
" 3 967 1245 1106 108 199 11,169 11169 
7132 ма 22.2 19.7 20 27 11,700 12,150 


3 WARDS 5300 646 588 147 179 27,99 27729 


White Population 
Baxter Terrace 694 0 мт 2 0 288 288 
Fuld Court. 0 0 0 O i 238 238 
Стапе УШаве 0 0 0 42% 585 535 
3 PROJECTS 189 0 95 2 о 106 1061 
Ward 15 371 268 820 15 10 зәт 3809 
” 8 548 749 6 25 26 460 3.472 
real 110 200 185 17 28 1005 11475 
3 WARDS 306  3L5 311 57 59 18602 18756 
Negro Population 
Baxter Terrace 285 285 — 285 702 702 
Fuld Court 1024 1024 1024 293 293 
2 PROJECTS 503 503 503 995 995 
Ward 15 424 454 489 4 8 943 661 
"8 1264 1468 1366 8з 113 6569 — 7697 


2 WARDS 1158 1388 1273 87 116 7512 8358 


Census Tract 90 43.0 21.5 32.3 8 4 1,862 1,862 
City—Total* 34.9 35.6 35.3 674 705 193,050 198,000 
City—White 27.6 26.4 27.0 474 464 171,900 175,440 
City—Negro 922 1024 973 195 231 21,150 22,560 


+ The total for the city includes а few Asiatic cases and therefore adds up to more than 
the total of the white and Negro 
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Infant Mortality 


There have been many studies of infant mor- 
tality in relation to housing. In Cleveland infant 
mortality in the slums was found to be five times 
as great in the better residential districts.! a 
that city infant mortality rates were found 
crease as rents decreased.? 

Та another study of 23,000 records of births in 
eight ie the Children's Bureau found that, 

.. the infant death rate in homes with two or 
more E per room was two and a half times 
that in families which lived n homes with less 
than one person per room.” 

In Glasgow, the infant mortality rate was found 

to go up steadil i and almost proportionately as 
the overerowdinj the various wards. In the 
years 1932-34 po deaths in Glasgow averaged 
102.3 per 1,000 births, but in Knightswood, a large 
housing yo in that city, the rate for the same 
years was 

We d = infant por ее CIO 
ic) 


Exe е rates 
three years Ше 1930 and 1951), were compare 
with the rates for seven central wards which ВЕ 
Чат a number of slum areas. For the housing 
estates the infant mortality rate was 63, and for 
the wards it wi 

In phi in 1935 the infant mortality rate 
for a low-rent housing estate was 612 and for 
felve ‘slum areas the fiveyear average before 
Stam families moved to the 


over a five-year period, а 
one-half of that for елата: as а whole.* 

Dr. Norman Macfadyen has said, "If the infants 
born in England and Wales were all born under 
Garden City conditions, it would not be unreason- 
able to dus that 20,000 infants would be saved 
every year... 

In 1934, in NE it was found that the in- 
fant mortality rate was 75, per 10,000 live births, 
in the Downtown section, “and 56 for the city as 
а whole.!^ 


Factors in Infant Mortality 


The subject of infant mortality is a complex 

gne involving many factors, all of which could not 
be controlled in our study. Such aspects as the 
age of the mother, the rank of birth, whether or 
not the mother worked during pregnancy, and 


Survey of the Public Housing Projecte, ор, city P- E 
2 Slums and Housing, James Ford, 1936, V; 1, ЕД 
m "Housing 


аһ» elio Britton, Re- 
t 1656, Public Health Reports, Vol. 49, No. 


44, Nov. 1934, 


RE and Country Planning, Gilbert and Elizabeth Glen Mc- 
‚Alien, 194 154. p. ES 

for Old, William V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg, 
1940, Не 


other non-housing factors, have an important rela- 
tionship to infant mortality. 

In discussing neonatal mortality € under 
on month). Dr. Yerushalmy points out the rela- 
tionship to the age of the mother. edid rates 
are high for young mothers (under 20 the rate was 
33.5), are lowest at an optimum age (25-29 year 
old mothers had a rate of 26.2) and then rise again 
with the age of the mothers (mothers 40 and over 
had a rate of 48.1). This data taken from a study 
of New York State, excepting New York City, also 
indicated that the average age of all mothers bear- 
ing live infants in 1936 was 27.6. 

The average maternal age (age at child birth) 
in the three projects was 25.7 for the period studied. 
Three blocks in Ward One, representing an are 
from which a number of Grane Village residents 
came, revealed an average maternal age of 25.5. 
This check indicates that there was slight variation 

the average age of mothers in the projects and 
in this comparable area. 

We do not have detailed data on rank of birth, 
which is also important in infant mortality. Dr. 
Yerushalmy states that, “The rate for the highest 
order of birth (10 and over) to mothers of oldest 
age groups was more than three and one-half times 
as high as the minimum rate which was recorded 
for а second births to mothers aged 25 to 29.” 

e do not have the rank of birth of those in- 
UP AUGUE OR EE However, 
we do have the average number of children in those 
families where there was a birth during the period 
of our study. This figure does not give the average 


ыы In other words, althou; 
be a fifth birth, if two ues had died, the 
number of children was recorded as three. The aver- 


during the period of this study, was 2.6. 
cludes the new child. For the three blocks in Ward 
One, it was 2: 

The health of the mother, and whether or not 
she works during her pregnancy are also important. 
In the project we studied in connection with educa- 
tion, it was found that of the 195 project children, 
attending the school 61 or 31% had her d 
mothers, Of the non-project children in the school, 
the 195 project 


families 3: 
among the 374 families of the non-project children 
110 or 29% of the mothers worked. 


: Le е Housing, Richard L. Reiss, 1937, p. 74. 
8 Survey of the ша Housing Projects, op. cit, p. 6. 

э McAllister, op. cit. 

10 The Report of a Survey of the Public Schools of Newark, op. 


X of Order of Birth and Age of Parents Upon 


pe orig" J. "Yenualmy, American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 3, p. 868, Dec. 1938. 
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Nativity of the mother is another important 
factor in infant mortality, as we find certain ethnic 
groups having a much lower infant mortality rate 
than others. In matching the projects and the con- 
trol groups, this factor was taken into account. 
"The projects and the control groups have the same 
general ethnic composition—with the exception of 
Baxter Terrace where 65% of the project are 
Negroes as compared with 17% of the ward. But, 
our figures are shown separately for the Negro and 
white populations so that this can be taken into 
account in making comparisons. It is known that 
Negroes generally have a higher infant mortality 
rate than the white population, yet, for the two 
years studied Baxter Terrace had a lower rate 
than did the ward, although it had a much greater 
percentage of Negro 


Infant Mortality in the Projects and in the Wards 


е number of births and infant deaths (under 
Еа; 
rates, were obtained by examining the records of 
the Vital Statistics Department of the Department 
of nu and noting the cases occurring in the 
projeets, Тһе rates for the wards and for the city 
Tor 1942 and 1943 were obtained from the annual 
reports of the Health Department. he rates for 
the projects, wards and the city are given in Table 
13 at the end of this chapter. 


The data for Baxter Terrace shows that both 
in НИ and 1943, there was not a single case of 
infant mortality in the m among the white 
population. For the total pi ition the rate was 
ower in the project than in the ward for 
оо Nees population the rate was lower 
in the project than in the ward for 1942, and 
slightly higher in 1943. 
he rates for Fuld Court and Ward Three іп 
1942 show that the project rate was higher than 
that of the ward. However, in 1943 there was no 
fe of infant mortality, among either the whites 
the Negroes, in the project, whereas the rate 
Der 1,000 births was 57.9 for the ward. The absence 
ОҒ any cases of infant mortality is particularly 
striking among, the Negroes where hitherlo the rate 
had been very 
rates in Crane Village for 1941 and 1942 
were higher than the rates in Ward One. There 


re three infant deaths in each of those years in 

pe SAIS In 1941! a pair of twins died, thus ac- 
counting for two, of the three deaths. In 1943 the 
rate was greatly reduced x T5 pibe and was 
lower than the rate in the 


important because the project residents are 

жеш шокш ылар иста ы 

are generally high, whereas the city represents 

every economie level. The contrast is especially 
great between the rate for the Negroes in the 

Projets а and in the city. ue the projects it is 17.9 

compared to 59.5 for the cit 


Summary 
1. In 1942 the combined ward rate was lower than 
the combined project rate. However, this differ- 
ence was not statistically significant. In 1943 the 
projects had a lower rate than the wards but 
Ше таи. was again not statistically signi- 
icant. 


2. In each of the projects, the rate greatly de- 
creased from 1942 to 1943, whereas іп two of the 
three wards it increased. 


3. In 1943 in every case, the rates for the pro- 
jects were lower than those for the control 
groups, with the exception of the rate for the 
Negroes in Baxter which was slightly Ed 
than the Negro rate for the comparable w: 


4. The combined projects had a higher rate than 
the combined wards in 1942, but in 1943 the 
52 in the projects was less than one-half of 

in the wards. 


5 E 1943 the rate in the projects for both the 
whites and the Negroes was lower than that for 
the city as a whole. 


6. If the infant mortality rate in the wards had 
been as low as that in the projects for the two 
years, there would have been 41 infant deaths 

per year, instead of 50, in the three wards 

аш In 1943 И the rate had been the same 

in Қа: wards ав іп the иа, there would have 
п 20 cases instead of 


1 The rates for 1941 are not in the table. For the project it was 81.1 and for the ward 246. 
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Infant Mortality Rates, per 1,000 Births, by Color, 


Table 13 


Wards, and the City 


in the Projects, 


Area Rates Deaths Births 
194248. 
1942 1943 averaged 1942 1943 1942 1943 

Total Population 
Baxter Terrace 41.7 18.5 30.1 3 t 12 54 
Fuld Court 588 0 24 2 0 34 31 
Crane Village 667 263 465 8 1 45 38 
3 PROJECTS 530 163 мл 8 2 151 123 
Ward 15 48.1 22.1 35.1 9 5 187 226 

„в 490 579 589 27 32 Ба 558 

© 1 264 94 299 12 15 45 448 
3 WARDS 406 424 415 48 52 ыз 1207 
White Population. 
Baxter Terrace 0 0 0 (27200 19 20 
Fuld Court 56 0 378 1 о 18 9 
Crane Village 667 268 465 8 1 45 38 
3 PROJECTS 488 149 39 4 1 82 67 
Ward 15 аз ni sa зга ЗЕ 190 

"3 as иго es в е 141 

"ow 263 384 299 12 15 45 448 
3 WARDS за 908 321 5 24 ив 779 
Negro Population. 
Baxter Terrace 566 204 40 3 1 58 34 
FudCout 65 0 88 1 0 16 22 
2 PROJECTS 580 179 380 4 1 69 56 
Ward 15 625 218 42 2 1 32 36 

s в 521 655 ӨЗ д /Я 48 412 
2 WARDS 529 625 577 з 28 4% 448 
City—Total — 293 809 801 352 367 12016 11856 
City—White 268 276 270 288 208 10769 10614 
City—Negro 545 595 50 69 м 120 120 


* These rates are for the total ward as there are 


very few Negroes in Ward One. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE RATES 


Per 1,000 children under 15 years 


Wards 


Wards 


1942 and 1943 Averaged 


Projects 


2% 
RR 

поно 

ооо 


1943 


1942 


1943 


1942 


Communicable Diseases 


The following communicable diseases of children 
were studied: whooping cough, chicken pox, mumps, 
measles, scarlet fever and German measles. Тһе 
rates were adjusted for the population under fif- 
teen years of aj se a much larger percentage 
of the project population than of the ward popula- 
tion consists of 

ато 
the daily reports sent out by the Communicable 
Disease Division of the Health Department. These 
reports, which are sent to schools and other inter- 
ested organizations and to the offices of each of the 
housing projects, list the names and addresses of 
all children reported to have contracted a contagious 
disease. From these reports were obtained the 
number of cases of the above diseases which occurr- 
ей in the projects. The Health Department maintains 
monthly and yearly records showing the number 

es, of (не various diseases, for the wards, 
and for the city, and they were utilized to obtain 
the figures for the control groups. 

з been suggested that because of the 
concentration of Children in, housing projects 
communicable diseases would у to spre 
ume n eect or tas population. 
*However, although some of the projects have a 
high density rate, in terms of the number of 
persons per acre, there is no overcrowding in the 
dwellings. Appartments are assigned on the basis 
of family size, and as a family increases, it is 
moved into larger quarters, as soon as they are 


5 


UNES 
In his article on "Better Housing as a Health 
Resource"? John Leukhardt points out that, “  . ; 
in the incidence of the communicable discases of 
children—Chicken Pox, Diptheria, Scarlet Fever, 
etc.—the National Health Survey revealed relatively 
higher rates in the more crowded groups for several 
of these diseases, particularly Diptheria and Mumps.” 
A study in Philadelphia in 1934 revealed that 
the average rate per 1,000 of communicable diseases 
for the slum area was 1638, for the city 1134, 
Е 26.92. 


parison a “total rate” based on the combined cases 
of each of the six diseases. 


Rates in the Projects: and Wards - 


in ег пага Па ut EN increased considerably 
in Ward Fifteen. 
Fuld Court = white children ы e lower 


in the project had considerably lower rates than 
did the ward. For the total population, the rate 
averaged for the two years, was 116.6 in Fuld 
Court and 212.9 in Ward Three. The rate Tor the 
total population decreased from 1942 to 
the project, and increased in the ward. 


In Crane Village the rate was higher than in 
Ward One in 1942, but lower than in the ward 
1943. The rates averaged for the two years gave 
the projects a (ee rate than the ward ог 112.8 
compared to 102.1. The project rate decreased from 
ET to 1943, whereas the ward rate increased. 
rates for the city as a whole also increased 
Fam 1942 to 1943. 


Summary 
1. In 1942 the rate of communicable diseases was 


In the following 
een 
GE ы «СОО de made еш by the 
erratic nature of these diseases and by the fact 
that epidemics of one disease or another break out 
at various times. For instance, the number of 

of German measles in the city went down 
from 6, 552 іп 1941 to 379 in 1942, and then jumped 
to 9,113 in 1943. Mumps went from 1,389 in 1941 
to 578 in 1942, and then up to 3,094 in 1943. Over 
a period of years a trend might be discerned, but as 
our figures cover only two years it was not possible 
to see any such trend. 

‘The rates for each disease were computed sej 
arately, but since there was so much variation in 
the number of cases of some of the diseases, from 
1942 to 1948, these individual rates are not given. 
Instead, it was thought advisable to use for com- 


ев 

For 1942 and 1943 averaged, the rate “tor the 

combined projects was 114.2, for the combined 

wards 158.8. 

Tn each of the three projects the rates Page the 

total population decreased from 1942 

whereas for each of the wards and for the city, 

the rates increased. 

In 1942 and 1943 the Negro children іп both 

ге had much ved rates than dia the 
Negro children in the 


y 


” 


Lal 


1 For example, while 21% = = sos of the city and 24% of Ward Fifteen is under са years, 41% of Baxter Terrace's 


, Population falls 
о p e Dorn, rh, 1941, p 48, 
3 The Challenge of Housing, Post, Langdon W., 1938, p. 44. 
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The 1942 figures for Fuld Court and Ward Three are for the last eight months of the year only. 


Table 14 
Communicable Disease Rates, by Color, per 1,000 Children Under 15 


Years, in the Projects, Wards and the City 


Area Cases Population 
1942-43 
i 1942* 1943 averaged 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Total Population 
Baxter Terrace 1420 814 1182 188 82 972 972 
Fuld Court 1280 1051 1166 43 52 386 495 
Crane Village 1824 981 1128 81 57 612 612 
3 PROJECTS 919 1142 262 191 1920 2079 
Ward 15 1068 3810 2189 278 "767 2,557 2317 
" 8 1471 2786 2129 559 1589 — 3800 5704 
т 448 1593 1021 808 1118 6760 7,020 
3 WARDS 865 2310 1588 1135 3474 1317 15041 
White Population. 
Baxter Court 1193 786 965 м 2 285 285 
FuldCourt 1882 1480 1431 21 88 152 223 
Crane Village 1824 981 1128 м 57 612 612 
3 PROJECTS 1296 991 1144 136 111 109 1120 
Ward 15 1191 3161 2176 244 628 2049 1,971 
" 8 2189 7679 4934 282 986 1288 1284 
» 1* — 448 1593 1021 308 1118 6760 7,020 
3 WARDS 821 2054 1138 829 2727 10097 10,275 
Negro Population 
Baxter Terrace 1514 888 1201 104 бі 687 687 
Fuld Court 1196 69 948 22 19 184 272 
2 PROJECTS 1447 834 1141 126 80 эп. 959 
Ward 15 МА 4162 2367 29 1м 508 346 
> 3 1108 1864 1284 277 608 2512 4420 
2 WARDS 1013 156.7 1290 306 747 3020 4766 
City—Total 1182 2507 1820 10,198 28,167 90,90 92400 
City—White 941 235.2 1647 7887 18688 77940 ^ 79440 
City—Negro 2855 3460 2908 2861 4484 12150 12960 


чи These rates are for the total ward as there are very few Negroes in Ward С 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 01 


Other Studies On Health And Housing 


A brief survey of some studies that have been 
made here and abroad on the relationship between 
health and housing provide corroborative evidence 
of the social effects of good housing. 


е u. oe the, Hygiene of Housing 

_ Ваз correctly pointed out “ . more damage is 
done to the health of the lane of the aar 
States by a sense of chronic inferiority due to the 
consciousness of life in substandard dwellings Дар 


by all the defective plumbing which those dwellings 
may с 

For m evidence on the effects of rehousing 
we will examine some studies made in England. 
In Liverpool, when we compare the city with a 
slum area and a municipal housing estate, where 
rentals are comparable to those in the slum area, 
Wwe find the following results for the years 1923- 


Deaths from 
Deaths fro infant 

ЖС фа AE 

Population 1,000 pop. рег 100,000 рор. 1,000 births 
Entire City 872,802 139 123 98 
Housing Estate 14572 182 164 181 
A slum area 3,436 284 299 171 


From Liverpool we also have some data on the 
health conditions of a group living on the same site 
when it was a slum and after rebuilding. The rates 


Deaths from all 


cover a three year period before demolition and 
three years afer reconstruction, (1916-18). The city 
rates are for this latter регі 


causes per 1,000 Deaths from phthisis Infant mortality per 
i per 1,000 population 1,000 births 
Before reconstruction 37.0 40 259 
After reconstruction 26.6 19 162 
Entire city 18.0 17 119 


е figures are particularly interest- 
ing because in the alum district the houses 


bath and wash houses, infant welfare cen- 
ters, and clinics have provided in 
close proximity to the area. In other 
words, methods falling short of demoli- 
tion have failed to prevent the continu- 
ance of the high death rate. ` 


The following figures again show the compara- 
tive health situation in public housing projects and 
other areas. The first three places listed are the 
public housing estates. 


In Manchester the mortality rate in St. George's 
Ward, which has a density of 92 persons per acre, 
was 19.45 Whereas the rate for i city was 125. 
For 


with a density а AE 


1 "Housing & Health,” Dr. Winslow, Public Health Nursing, Vol. 32, p. 435, July 1940. 


4 Meister, op. cit, p. 3 


General. Infant. Tuberculosis 

Mortality Mortality Rat 
Welwyn Garden City 59 57 
Letchworth 8.0 38 
Wythenshawe 19 n 
Manchester City 12.9 1.04 
Manchester Clearance Area 17.3 1.97 
Birmingham пл 91 
Newcastle 128 1.20 
Edinburgh 183 88 
Liverpool 13.5 1.20 
Glasgow 14.1 1.10 
England and Wales эл 80 


The story told by these figures is ob- 
vious. Take the people out of the crowded 
slums of the Hulme district of Manchester 
and place them in the decent houses in 
the spacious, planned satellite Wythen- 
shawe and you cut the death-rate by more 
than half. Place all the D of the 
country in well-planned areas similar to 
Wythenshawe, Letchworth, Welwyn, and 
you save more than a third of the people 
at present doomed to die because of bad 
conditions. 


The following figures from Birmingham show аз we move from the center of the city, and the 
the relationship between the overcrowded central incidence of disease.” 
wards of the city, and the reduction in crowding 


Central Middle Outer 
Wards Ring Ring City 
Pneumonia Mortality Rates 1.06 84 61 Ки 
General Mortality Rates 13.50 12.20 9.80 - 1130 
Infant Mortality Rates 1912 170.00 105.00 75.00 --- 
Infant Mortality Rates 1936 87.00 62.00 52.00 — 
From the Birmingham Health Report come the ally regarded as being associated with faulty envi- 
following death rates for 1930, for diseases "gener- ronment.”3 


Corporation Central 
Estates — Wards 


Tuberculosis 0.87 1.48 
Respiratory Diseases 0.87 2.48 
Measles and Whooping Cough 0.28 0.45 


Infantile Diarrhea (рег 1,000 births) 4.80 13.90 


qid 
АБЫ op. at, p. 74 


62 


In the 1931 health report, the Manchester Medi- 


cal Officer of health said,! 


There can be no possible doubt but that 
the new housing provided by the city id 
has produced а. en and very del 
improvement in physical and pei 
Bees en of those doing in the new es- 
tates 


Mr. Macdonald reports that, 


A careful study of children in Garden 
Cities showed that boys and girls between 
‚the ages of six and twelve weighed more 
and were taller than those of a similar 
age and social Са living in industrial 
towns. In 1917, the infant mortality rate 
for Letehworth was 36 per 1,000 while in 


3 NAHO News, July 22, 1944, y. 


Cincinnati, Ohio in 


та large urban centres, it was 104 рег 

1,000. The general death rate in Letch- 
worth was 6.1, while in London it was 
18.6 per 1,0002 


Finally, we have the results of a study made in 


1940, showing the rates per 
1,000 persons, for а housing project and ап adja- 
cent census tract. 


Laurel Adjacent 
Homes Census Tract 


Juvenile Е 107 79.4 
Criminal Offeı 9.0 29.4 
Fires (per 1,000 lings) 0.0 18.2 
Pneumonia Death: 3 14 
Tuberculosis Deaths 6 19 
Infant Mortality 2 10 
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3 Bech ae Housing, К Бс. Мадовай, Social Council of Canada, 1929, p. 38. 


ВІКТН КАТЕ5 


Рег 1,000 women 15 to 40 


Projects 


1942 and 1943 Averaged 
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Birth Rates 


1,000 persons, as compared 
nation as a whole. But, as Elbridge Sibley showed!, 
if the Greenbelt rates were corrected by taking 
into account the different proportions of married 
women in each age group іп the community as 
compared with the rest of the country, a completely 
different picture emerges. The standardized rate for 
Greenbelt would then be 15.5 per 1,000 persons as 
compared with 17.0 for the country. 


In our study the number of births in the 
projeets were obtained from the records of the 
"Vital Statistics Division of the Health Department. 
The number of births in the wards and the city 
were obtained from the annual reports of the 
Health Department. 


Projects Have Higher Birth Rates 


know that they will not be dispossessed as soon as 
a reduction in income makes it impossible for them 
to pay the rent they had been paying. 


Тһе adjusted birth rates are based оп the 
number of women 15 to 40. An analysis of the age 
composition of the project and the w: popula- 
tions indicated that there were about the same per- 


1 “Fertility In a Greenbelt Community”, Elbridge Sibley, Social Forces, Vol. 20, No. 


centage of women 15 to 40 in both groups. In the 
three projects 24% of the population consisted of 
women 15 to 40, as compared with 23.3% of the 
population in the three wards. 


In this connection, the number of women in the 

child bearing ages who are married is of great 

importance. From the 1940 Census we found that 

in the city 56.3% of all females over fifteen years 

of age were married. A survey of Baxter Terrace, 

the largest project in the city, and one that is 
0 


the poulation 
low-rent projects, showed that 60.9% of all females 
over fifteen were married. We found that this differ- 
nce in the percentage of married women would only 
alter slightly the ratio between the birth rates in 
the two groups. 


Adjusted Birth Rates 


"The adjusted rates for Baxter Terrace and Ward 
Fifteen, averaged for 1942 and 1943, are higher in 
the project than in the ward. A striking feature is 
the reduction from 1942 to 1943 in the birth rate 
among the Negroes of this project a decline from 
133.8 to 85.9, whereas the rate in the ward jumped 
from 62.3 to 100.6. 


rates averaged for the two years studied 
i Court than in Ward Three, 


as for the Negroes it decreased. 


For Crane Village an additional comparison was 
made. Three blocks in Ward One were selected, 
representing an area from which a number of the 


for the project were compared wii 
these three blocks and with the rates for the en- 
tire ward. Since this project was opened before 
the other two, we have the rates for three years 
and found that the average for these years was 
higher for the project than for the comparable 
blocks or the entire First Ward. 


Summary 


Combining the rates for three projects and the 
rates for the three wards, we found higher birth 
rates in the projects than in the wards for both 
the white and Negro nopul^to»s for both years 
studied. In both years the difference between these 
rates is statistically significant, or mucl 
than could be accounted for by chance. 


476, May 1942. 
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Birth Rates, by Color, Per 1,000 Persons in the Projects, Wards 
and the City 


Area Rates Births Population 
1942-48 
1942 1948 averaged 1942 1948 1942 1943 
Total Population. 
Baxter Terrace 30.7 230 26.9 72 54 2,344 


Fuld Court. 284 259 212 34 81 1,198 
Crane Village 34.3 29.0 317 45 38 1,311 


3 PROJECTS л 253 282 151 123 4453 


Ward 15 17.5 23.4 20.5 187 226 10,656 9,656 
8 21.8 223 22.1 541 553 24,802 24,802 
века 17.5 16.6 171 455 448 26,000 27,000 

3 WARDS 19.2 200 19.6 1,183 1227 61,458 61458 

White Population 

Baxter Terrace 262 275 269 19 20 726 726 

Fuld Court. 316 158 237 18 9 570 570 


Crane Village 348 290 317 45 з 1811 1811 
3 PROJECTS 315 257 286 — 82 67 2807 2607 


Ward 15 17.7 227 202 155 190 8,774 8,374 
2.8 12.7 16.7 147 138 141 10,830 8,430 
НЫ 175 166 171 455 448 26,000 27,000 

3 WARDS 164 17.8 171 746 779 45,604 43,804 

Negro Population. 

BaxterTerrace 32.8 21.0 269 58 34 1,618 1,618 

Fuld Court 25.5 35.0 30.8 16 22 628 628 


2 PROJECTS 30.7 249 27.8 69 56 2,246 2,246 


Ward 15 17.0 281 22.6 32 36 1,882 1,282 
Qo d 288 25.2 27.0 403 412 13,972 16,872 


2 WARDS 214 254 264 435 448 15,854 17,654 


City—Total 28.0 26.9 27.5 12,016 11,856 429,000 440,000 
City—White 28.0 27.1 27.6 10,769 10,614 384,000 392,000 
City —Negro 275 259 267 1,247 1,242 45,000 48,000 


* These rates are for the total ward as there are very few Negroes in Ward One, 


Table 
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Birth Rates, by Color, Per 1,000 Women 15 to 40 Years, in the Projects, 
Wards and the City 


Area Rates Births. Population. 
1942-48 
1042 миз averaged 1942 їз 1942 1048 
Total Population 
Baxter Terrace 127.9 950 1119 72 54 563 568 
Fuld Court 1145 1044 109.5 34 31 297 297 
Crane Village 152.0 1284 1402 45 38 296 296 
3 PROJECTS 1306 1064 185 151 123 1156 106. 
Ward 15 814 1088 95.1 187 226 2,297 2,077 
m | 91.0 93.1 92.1 541 553 5,943 5,948 
* + 795 764 775 455 448 5,720 — 5940 
3 WARDS — 847 879 863 1183 1227 13960 13,960 
White Population. 
Baxter Terrace 1138 1198 1168 19 20 167 167 
Fuld Court 1885 698 1047 18 9 129 129 
Crane Village 152 1284 1402 45 38 296 296 
3 PROJECTS 1385 1132 1259 82 67 592 592 
Ward 15 127.0 1105 1188 155 190 1,220 1719 
наз: 59.6 83.4 71.5 138 141 2,315 1,691 
=r 195 754 775 45 448 5720 590 
з WARDS 806 833 820 746 779 9,255 9350 
Negro Population. 
Baxter Terrace 1338 859 1099 53 М 396 396 
Fuld Court 952 1810 1131 16 22 168 168 
2 PROJECTS 1223 993 1108 69 56 564 564 
Ward 15 623 1006 815 36 514 358 
"в 111 969 1040 42 8628 4252 
2 WARDS 1050 972 1011 из 4142 — 4610 
City—Total 1018 1172 1195 12016 11,856 98670 101,200 
City—White 123.8 1196 121.7 10,769 10,614 86,970 88,720 
City—Negro 1066 995 1031 1247 1242 11700 12480 


+ These rates are for the total ward as there are very few Negroes in Ward One. 


Fatal Home Accidents 


e Vital Statistics Division of the Health De- 
UN files its records of deaths alphabetically. 
То obtain death rates for the rehoused population 
and the control groups it would have been necess- 
ary to go through thousands of cards picking out 
the addresses in our areas of study. This was more 
Gf a task than we had the time or staff for. How 
ever, in these death records there was a classifica- 
tion giving the deaths due to accidents and from 
these the number of fatal home accidents in the 
projects and the control groups was taken. 


ое пеачка are responsible 
for many injuries and deaths, and that these 
accidents are largely due to faulty conditions of the 
e. ^... nearly as many persons lose their lives 
from accidents im the home as are killed by auto 
mobiles." The National Health Survey revealed 
that “home accidents increase heavily as the rental 
rate or value of the home decreases." Nathan 
Straus points out? that among the 70,000 people 
living in 49 housing projects all over the country 
ші were 131 home accidents, опе of these being 


s shown in Table 17, the population in four 
Ward studied) adjusted for nins months of 1943, 
was 77,100, and during this period there were 19 
fatal home accidents, compared to the one death 
among the 70,000 people in the above mentioned 
projects. Because of the low aceident rates main- 
tained in the projects, the insurance rates are less 
than one-third of what is generally charged. 


Through September 1943, there was no case of a 
fatal home accident in any of Newark's projects. 
However, this was not the case for the wards 
studied. Table 17 gives the rate of fatal home 
accidents per 10,000 persons in four wards and for 
these wards combined. 


Project Homes Are Safer 


It should be remembered that each of these 
wards, except the Eighth, represents an area typical 
of that from which the project residents came. 
Ward Eight, in which Crane village is located, is a 
superior housing area and yet, for 1942 and 1943 
there was an average rate of 2.6 fatal home acci- 
dents per 10,000 persons, as compared to the rate 
of zero for the projects. 


The average number of fatal home accidents for 
the four wards in 1942 and 1943 combined, was 2. 
per 10,000 persons. If the total project population of 
10,207 persons had been living in the homes from 
which they came, instead of in the projects, there 
would have been about three fatal home accidents 
gach year among these persons, instead of no acci- 
deni 


The reader шау recall that in Part II data 
were given on non-fat aceidents among 
Mace n ana andit ps 
apartments, and living in substandard houses. 
Whereas there were a number of accidents in the 
latter group, there was not a single accident in 
the rehoused population. 


Summary 


1. There were no fatal home accidents in project 
homes, but there were 2.5 per 10,000 persons 
each year in the wards studied. 


2. Comparing some rehoused families with a group 
waiting to be admitted to projects, we found 
many serious home accidents in the latter group 
and none among the project families. 


Table 17 

Fatal Home Accidents Per 10,000 Persons in Wards 1, 3, 8 and 15 

Wards Population Fatal Home Accidents Rates 
1942 & 1913 
1942 1948“ — 1942 1943 — 1942 1948 ‘Averaged 

Ward 1 25,813 19,359 6 2 23 1.0 

m 25,863 19,398 6 8 23 41 

A и 39,301 29,475 12 6 31 2.0 

” 15 11,824 8,868 2 3 1⁄7 34 


4 WARDS 102801 77100 26 


un o Зи 25 


* The rates for 1943 are based on the first nine months only. 


3 Housing and the Community, The President's Conference on Home Building 
|, John, С. National Conference of Social Work, 1941, 


“Better Housing as a Health Resource”, Le 
3 The Seven Myths of Housing, Nathan Straus СН 


and Home Ownership, Washington, D. С., Vol. VIII, 1932. 
p. 485. 
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FIRES 


In Dwellings 


City 


City 


Projects Projects 


Cost per 1,000 dwelling units 
(At $600 per fire run) 


Per 1,000 persons 


Figures are for 1942 and 1943 averaged 


Ешев 


Since the housing projects are fire proof, it is 
obvious that fire rates there should be lower than 
in the surrounding areas. This investigation at- 
tempts to establish to what extent this is the caso. 
A reduction in the number of fires is not the only 
way in which public housing has cut down muni- 
cipal costs for fire protection. As an official of the 
city Fire Department pointed out, an important 
part of its budget is for the inspection service 
Whereby fires are prevented. These inspections must 
be regularly maintained, especially іп the type of 
slum structures from which most of the project 
dwellers came. However, only occasional and routine 
inspections of the projects are required because of 
their fire proof construction. 


As Straus? points out, the fire proof construction 
of housing projects has resulted in greatly reduced 
insurance costs, representing a 60% reduction in 
premium payments from rates charged for private 
housing. 

Projects Replace Fire Traps 

The projects in Newark cleared twelve square 
blocks of slum area and replaced them with fire 
proof dwellings. This indicates the potential saving 
to the municipality as a consequence of the егес- 
tion of these projects. 


loss entailed by the fire. From this r ч 
number of fires їп the projects was obtained. Since 


В. B. Navin, 1939, p. 9. 


D 
3 Тре aaverage annual 
Dividing the cost of running the department, among the ni 
rban Housing, 
1936, р. 9. 


umber 


119. 
cost of Ше fire department was about $2,000, 


‘The Story of the РИ’, Housing Division, Bulletin No. 2, Federal Emergency Administration of Pul 


these records were not kept so as to show the 
number of fires by wards, it was decided to compare 
the fires in all seven of the city's housing projects 
with the rest of the city—using fires in dwellings 
only. 


However, this difference is not as large as it 
would have been if the projects had been compared 
with carefully selected control groups. The city as 

whole includes many well constructed homes 
where fire rates are low. But, if the projects had 
been compared with areas confined to the type of 
dwellings from which the project residents came, 
the difference in the rate between the two areas 
тоша have been much greater than that shown 
above. 


The loss due to fires in the projects, spread over 
the 10,207 residents, is shown in Table 19. In 1942 
the per capita loss entailed by fires was $.02 and for 
1943 it was $.01. Unfortunately this data could not 
be compiled for the city as the annual fire report 
shows the loss from all fires and as this includes 
many fires besides those in dwellings, the figures 
would not be comparable. 


Repeated efforts to get an official estimate of the 
average cost of a fire run were unsuccessful, and 
we decided to use the sum of $600. In Minneapolis 
the average cost to the city for a fire run was $800.* 
The actual amount is not important, as we are 
mainly concerned with the ratio between the 
cost of fire protection in the projects and in the 
dwellings of the city as a whole, and this ratio 
would remain constant whatever the figure selected. 


Cost of Fire Protection 
As shown in Table 20, using $600 as the average 
cost of a response to a fire, we find that the cost of 
fire protection per 10,000 persons, was $4,140 in 
the projects as compared to $17,520 in the city for 


. This 
saving of $1.34 per capita in 1942 and $1.18 in 1943 


these figures do not 
ous additional cost entailed by losses due to fires. 


,000, and the average number of fires each усаг was about 3200. 
of fires, gives $655 as the approximate cost of a fire run in Newark. 
1 rorks, 


The number of fires, per 1,000 dwelling units 
іп the seven projects and in the city are shown in 
Table 21. In 1942 there were 2.6 fires per 1,000 
өсе homes ‚compared with 11.2 for the city as 

whole, and in 1943 these figures were 3.3 and 
11 respectively. 


The projects contain .024% of the city's popu- 
lation, but had only .006% of the city’s dwelling 
fires,” If the projects had the same proportion 
of fires as the rest of the dwelling units in the 
city, there would have been thirty-one fires in 1942 
instead of seven. On the other hand, if the city 
had the same proportion of fires as the projects, 
the, number of fires would have been 291 instead 
of 1. 3 


On the basis of $600 per fire run, the cost of 

ire protection for the projects in 1942 would have 
Teen? $18,600 instead ol $4200 if the rate of res 
in the projects had been equal to that in the city. 

If the number of fires per 10,000 persons had 
been the same in the city as in the projects in 
1942, the saving at an estimated $600 per fire call 


would have been about $574,200. This amount does 
not take into account the losses in life and property 
due to fires, but only refers to the cost of respond- 
ing to fires. It is evident that the other costs 
would be tremendous. In Newark, the loss entailed 
by fires in 1943 was $1,048,081. This includes all 
fires not only those in ШОП ат р» 
$238 per 100 persons in the с 


Summary 


1. There was an average of three fires per vu 
homes each year in the projects compared to 
1L2 fires in that many homes in the city. The 
difference between these rates is statistically 
highly significant. 


2. It cost $4,710 for fire protection per 10,000 per- 
sons living in the projects and $17,280 per 
10,000 persons living in the city. 


3. Considerable saving would have resulted if the 
rate of fires in the city had been as low as the 
rate in the projects. 


Table 18 


Fires in Dwellings per 10,000 Persons in the Seven Projects 
and in the City of Newark 


Area Population Fires Rates 
1942 & 1948 
1942 1943 1942 1943 — 1942 1948 Average 
7 Projects 10,207 10,207 9 69 88 79 
City 429,000 440,000 1,253 1,249 292 284 28.8 
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Table 19 
Losses Due to Fires in Projects 


Population Lo: Per Capita Per 1,000 Persons 
us 1942 1943 1942 1948 1 948 
10,207 $202 $113 $ .02 3.01 $1.98 8111 
Table 20 
Cost of Fire Protection per 10,000 Persons in the 
Seven Projects and the City 
Cost of Fire Protection 
Area Fires per 10,000 Persons Per 10,000 Persons* 
uu e P 1942 1942 
City 29.2 28.4 $17,520 $17,040 
Projects 6.9 8.8 4,140 5,280 
Savings in Projects 
Per 10,000 persons $13,380 $11,760 
Table 21 


Rates and Cost of Fires per 1,000 Dwelling 
Projects and the City 


Rate of Fires Per 


Area —— Numberof Number of 
Dwelling Fires 1,000 Dwelling Units 
Units 1942-43 


1942 
7 Projects 2,188 7 9 26 33 50 
City 112,194 1,253 1,249 112 11.1 11.2 


* Using $600 as the average cost of a fire run. 


уег- 
1943 1942 1943 aged 


Units in the Seven 


Cost of Fire Protection per 
1,000 Dwelling Units* 


1942-43 
1942 1948 Averaged 
$1,560 $1980 $1,770 
6,720 6,660 6,690 


JUVENILES ON PROBATION 
Per 1,000 boys 10 through 17 


Baxter Ter. 


Ward 15 


Z 


Projects 


55 


Crane — Ward 
Village sen 


w 
о 


1942 and 1943 Averaged 


Delinquency And Crime 


The problem of delinquency and crime is a 
complex one, and any explanation in terms of a 
single factor cannot be adequate. There have been 
many studies indicating the close relationship be- 
tween slums delinquency. But, bad housing 
is only one factor in the complex that makes up a 
slum, and it is but one factor among many that 
gives rise to delinquent behavior. 


of its juvenile de- 
linqueney and 62% of all arrests for adult delin- 
quency. From a slum in Cleveland, Ohio, constitut- 
ing .73% of the city's area, and 2.47% of its popu- 
lation, came 21.3% of its crime, 26.3% of its vice, 
6.8% of its delinquency, and 10.4% of its illegiti- 
mate births. Police protection in this section of 
the city cost $11.50 per capita as compared to 
$4.87 for the city as a whole.? 
In Chicago, 25% of all жемде. delinquents 
m a slum area having but 10.9% of the 


the areas of high delinquency. The New 
Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Commission found that, 


For the most part, the delinquency rate 
was highest in the areas where housing 
was least adequate. Delinquency 1 flourishes 
in congested homes, where there is no 

room to preserve the amenities. This is the 
case whether the family lives in a city 
tenement or in a rural cabin. 


in three of its projects, containing 11,784 persons, 

was 1.97 compared to the rate of 2.84 for the city. 

Ihe project rate was 43% less than the rate for 
е city. 


In 1935, in бышыш and Wales the pro- 
portion of probationers for all juveniles 
under sixteen was 0.3 per cent and for all 
people aged sixteen and over, 0.036 per 
cent. At Watling ah comparable figures 
were 0.05 per cent and 0.005 per cent. 


The Chief of Police (or: Liverpool) re- 
ported that after the slum dwellers had 
been rehoused, the annual number of ar- 
rests among the very same people, had m 
clined to 17% of. р they had been 
short time before. 


In his study of ramo Housing As a Po- 
tential Factor in Juvenile Deli 


“The physical aspects of 
housing bear no relation to the rates of juvenile 
delinquency—this much the study of a high delin- 
quency area in New York City indicates with un- 
сај However, although housing as 
ап isolated factor may show no correlation with de- 
linqueney, it cannot be neglected in an organized 
program to eliminate delinquency. Goldfeld's thesis 
Is that "the right kind of housing, intelligently con- 
ceived, purposefully managed, juately fi- 
nanced, is a powerful tool for combating juvenile 
delinquency.” 


These E could be continued indefi- 
gie but the general conclusion of most CER. 


The following table shows 


housing and 


amount of juvenile pm а. the slum areas 
of various йез. 
Рег Сеп& Per Cent 
of City of Juvenile of Juvenile 
Area Population | Delinq 
Philadelphia... 9.4 25.1 46.0 
Cleveland. 173 263 474 
122 25.0 
810 50.0 
110 25.0 
112 25.0 


Philadelphia Housing Authority found that 
coe. delinquency per 1,000 persons 


cit, 
4H, Hog i ін Dane; Business Study No. 99, University of 
алгана te Child in 


7 We have just received a copy of the Pittsburgh Public 
ing Report, Number Two, Juvenile Delinquency in Public 
Housi ember, 1944. This report is based on a study 
of juvenile окото in Pittsburg, and compares delin- 
од т ЕС eos TT 


fate Clear. It must 
be emphasized that 1 housing alone—in terms of a 
physical accou 

and crime. 


Juveniles on Probation in Newark 

е data on juveniles and adults on probation 
a nn County Probation 
Department. Because the Probation Department. 
records the type of housing from which offenders 
came, they were able to furnish us with the num- 
ber of juveniles and adults on probation from the 
projects, as well as the number in each ward, and- 
in the city. 

three types of economic areas, and the city as a whole. 

tes in the four low-rent pcm were lower 

the two years studied (1942 and 1943) than the rates in 
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To get a complete picture of juvenile delin- 
quency would have meant going through the rec- 
ords of the Police Precincts, Police Courts, the 
County Juvenile Court, etc., - we were not able 
to do this. However, we lieve that the number 
of juveniles on probation is a көде index of the 
delinquency == for the majority of juvenile 
offenders are placed on probation. In 1943 there 
were 690 arrests of an in Newark and 479 
or 69% were placed on probation. 


Tables 24 and 25, at the end of this chapter, 
give the rates for juveniles on probation in the 
projects and the comparable areas. In Table 25 
the rates are adjusted for the number of boys 10 
through 17 years of age, in order to eliminate the 
effect of variations in the population distribution in 
the projects and the wards. There were no girl 
delinquents in the projects. Since delinquency 
rates are frequently based on the total population, 
Table 24 presents the data on this basis to facili 
tate comparison with other studies. 


Projects and Control Groups Compared 


In 1942 there were no cases of juveniles placed 
on probation in any of the housing projects. For 
the three wards studied the rate was 24 per 1,000 
boys 10 through 17 for that year, and in thecity as 
a whole the rate was 12. Іп 1943 there were a 
number of cases in the projects. This increase in 
juvenile delinqueney was felt throughout the coun- 

: as m this community. In the county 
juvenile delinquency went up about 25% in 1943. 


The adjusted rates indicate that in Baxter Ter- 
race and Fuld Court the rate of juvenile delin- 
gency in 1943 was higher in the projects than in 
the wards for the white boys, but lower for the 
Negro boys. In Crane Village there were по ju- 
veniles on probation in 1942 or 1943, as compared 
with an average for the two years of 11 per 1,000 
boys in Ward One, 


Since, in general, delinquency among the Ne- 
groes is greater than among the whites, it is sig- 
веі that in end Terrace where both the 
white and Nej are from approximately 
the same economic а. and the same physical 
environment, the rate of delinquency among the 
egro boys was much lower than that among the 
white boys. 


The rate for the Negro boys in the projects was 
lower than the rate for the control groups or for 
the city. In 1942 there were no cases in the proj- 
есвв, and in 1943 the rate was 37 in the projects, 
as compared to 48 in the wards and 45 in the city. 


It is interesting to note that there were no girls 
among the juveniles on probation in the projects. 
On Ше other hand, an average of 22% of the ju- 
veniles in the three wards studied were girls, Ta- 
ble 22, below, shows the percentage of girls among 
the juveniles on probation in each of the wards, 
and in the city. 
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Table 22 


Percentage of Girls Among the Juveniles on Proba- 
tion, in the Projects, Wards and City in 1943 


бігіз Total % of Girls 
Projects 0 18 9 
Ward 15 4 31 13 
ee 18 79 23 
и 8 28 29 
City 79 479 16 


Adult Offenders 


Of the adult population not as great a percent- 
age of the offenders is placed on probation as is 
the case with juveniles. Since our information on 
adult offenders is confined to those on probation, 
it provides only an incomplete picture of erime im 
the projects and the ward: 


Table 26, at the end of this chapter, gives the 
rates of adults on probation, first per 1,000 of the 
population, and then per 1,000 persons 21 years 
and over. the three projects studied there 
were three adults placed on probation in 1942 and 
six in 1943. The adjusted rates in La ја те 12 
per 1,000 persons 21 and over іп the projects, 6.5 
in the wards, and 3.0 in the city. In 1943 “although 
the rates went up in two of the 
studied, they were still lower than the 
the wards. The adjusted rate in 1943 combined 
for the three projects was 2.5, for three wards 
5.8, and for the city 2.7. 


Some Factors in Delinquency 


Because of the high rate of juvenile delinquency 
in Baxter Terrace, a more intensive study of this 
project was made. Statistics may indicate that a 
given condition exists, but an understanding of that 
condition can only from a more intensive 
study of the situation. 


After an investigation of that project the fol- 
lowing points seemed relevant in explanation of the 
high delinquency rate there. 


Inadequate Recreation Facilities 


It has been assumed by some that де шеке 
and crime would automatically be reduced as a 
rect result of rehousing. But, as our earlier dis- 
cussion indicated, housing alone is not sufficient to 
bring about this result. 


There are al- 
most 1,200 persons under Meg years and only 
two recreation supervisors. Obviously this is not 
sufficient supervision for 1,200 young persons. 


Although Baxter Terrace is Newark's largest 


project and consequently has many more children 
and adolescents than the other projects, it has the 
same ш facilities and number of recreation 
supervi is means that physical ume 
and the supervision are inadequat vi 
the kind of program that would attract and include 
all the young people. 

Consequently, of those children who have not 
been included in the planned recreation, some will 
go off in search of other activities to oceupy their 
time. Some of them go heir old neigh- 
borhoods and friends, as did a boy of twelve years 
who lived in the project, and who became involved 
in a robbery with other boys from his old neigh- 
borhood. In several other cases of delinquency in 
the project, two groups of boys, ome of eight ana 
one of four persons, jointly committed offenses that 
resulted in their being placed on probation. 


Although we do not think that recreation is the 
only answer to the problem of delinquency, it can 
one of the most important weapons in combat- 
Tt is evident that if a e is busy at the 
playground in a game of basel 
elsewhere getting into trouble. 
program must provide activities that are exciting 
if the boys are not to prefer joining the “fellas” 
on the corner. 

It should be noted па every case of juvenile 
delinquency in the project осе No- 
vember and December. Тһе паар 
ed that the winter months were the most dif- 
fieult in which to devise a program that would ac- 
commodate everybody for at E time of the year 
most of the activities had t а 
Where there was a lack of space and facil 


The Neighborhood 


One housing project may not be sufficient = 
change the character of a neighborhood, which 


problem of delinquency. project is located 
near the downtown section of the city, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of stores, factories, gasoline 


can compete with these attractions, they offer a 
ready substitute. 


Projects Families with Court Records 
Since the comparison of the project with the 
ward is made with the assumption that the popu- 
lations of the two. атеш ве ы pes 
vant respects but that of housing, it is always nec- 
essary to reexamine this assumption. With regard 
to the indices discussed in the previous chapters 
this assumption seemed sound, but, with regard to 
delinquency the following situation was found. 


When this project was ready for occupancy the 


1 Керот of the Parent-Child Assistance, Committee, Plainfield, N. 
me Aspects of the Psychology of the Offender.” 


Probation Department made a concerted effort to 
get many of the families with members under its 
supervision, into the project, hoping that this would 
assist in their rehabilitation. The Housing Author- 
ity cooperated in this effort, which resulted in a 
number of families being placed in the project who 
already had members with some type of court 
record. 


A survey made in the project in February, 1944 
revealed that 102 of the 611 families living in the 
project at the time, or 17%, had one or more mem- 
bers with a record in the Probation Department. 
Of the: Eureen Juvenis placed. од probation iR 
1943, two had records before moving into the proj- 
ect, and five others eame from families where one 
ог more members had a court record. 


A breakdown of the offenses of the 102 project 
families with members having records in the Pro- 
bation Department, is shown in Table 23, on the 
following page. 


We have no comparable figure showing the per- 
centage of families in the ward having records with 
the Probation Department, but the 17% found in 
the project, seems very This may indicate 
that the project has a large number of problem 
families. Twenty-four cases of non-su 
three of neglect of children, indicate that "tammy 
ties and parental supervision were likely to, be in- 
adequate. A recent study! of 142 cases of delin- 
ueney, in analyzing the “major contributing fac- 


havior. Even mx 
urgent human p as the nee 
and affection, are often left unfulfilled in such fam- 
ilies. 


the modern trend in psychology as it 
applies to the offender is to stress not low 
intelligence mor the gross physical, eco- 
mic, or social circumstances of the indi- 
vidual's life, but the more subtle aspects 
of the individual's emotional life: his feel- 
ines of security or its lack; his desire for 

твопа! recognition, affection, and atten- 
Чоп; feelings of rejection, inadequacy, or 
jealousy; unhappiness about family prob- 
lems; and other sources of mental con- 
Ме. 


When a child fails to find the satisfaction for 
his needs in his family he may find it by partici- 
pating in a gang, where the group friendships ana 
loyalty may substitute for the attention and satis- 
faction he fails to get from his family. АП eight 
of the white boys placed on probation last year 
Were apprehended for the same offenses, commit. 

a group. Of the five Negro boys, four of 
eier 


J» 
Tom M. McGinnis, Ph. D, Federal Probation, V. 8, No. 1, 1944, p. 20 
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Table 23 


Type of Offenses Committed by Baxter ‘Terrace, 
Residents With Probation Records Prior to ~ 
mission to Project 


Te Offense White Negro Total 
Adults 
Nonsupport лаа 
rceny в 
Disorderly conduct B gp 
Neglect of children i Greg Е 


Assault and Battery 0 
Possessing Lottery slips 2 
Exact offense not stated in our records A 
Miscellaneous 


White cases 


т 
е Вос 
ко 
ә ioc 


Excessive drinking 1 
False statements to ЕВА 1 
Robbery 1 
3 
Negro cases 
Я 1 
Adulter: 2 
оре Aleoholie Bev- 
erage 1 
Second degree murder 1 
Robbery 1 
6 
Juveniles. 
Larceny 275 
Difficulty іп school суа 
tobbery — E 1 
Larceny and Rape Es ет 
Truancy IT 
Stealing r ss 
Exact offense not stated in our records 1 6 Т 


Total Number 37 65 102 
No. of families in project. = 412 = 
96 of families with offenders 16 
% of ler population bi 69 100 
% of offenders 36 64 100 
% of Teen delinquents in 1943 62 38 109 


‘The percentages shown in Table 23 indicate that 
upon moving into the project, the proportion of 
whites and Negroes with probation records was 
about the same as their proportion in the total рор- 
ulation. However, the number of white juvenile 
delinquents in 1943, is far out of proportion to their 
number in the population. Sixty-two percent of the 
delinquents were white, while only 31% of the 
project population was white. The Negroes 
Petit only 38% of the delinquents, but 699 of 
the се 


a rate of 44 per 1,000 N 
ЛА per 1,000 white persons. 
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The Racial Factor 


In Baxter Terrace in 1948 the number of ju- 
yeniles on probation, per 1,000 persons, was 11.0 
for the white population and 3.1 Negro 
population. lt is important to mote that in this 
project the white people are in the minority, con- 
sisting of about 31% of the population. In Baxter 
Terrace the buildings occupied by the white fam- 
ilies are separated by a street from those in which 
the Negroes reside. Consequently, this street has 
taken on a particular significance as a dividing line 
between the "white side" and the "Negro side." 


Since the "Negro side" is larger, the biggest 
playground is in this area. E are 
many more Negro than white children in the proj- 
ect, the recreation program tends to be centered 
there. Every attempt is made by the recreation 
director and his assistant to get all the children 
to participate, but with the ‘white parents admon- 
ishing their children not to go over on the 

side," it is difficult to carry out this program. Since 
it is the whites who tend to reject the program, 
they are the ones who are excluded. They must 
therefore fall back upon their own efforts for ways 
to occupy themselves, and this may partially ex- 
plain the high rate of juvenile delinquency among 
them. 


Interviews 
Ten of the families in which — жете ju- 
veniles with probation records at е they 
moved into Baxter Terrace, were ed in 
an attempt to determine how their new environ- 
ment uec eer за them. In each case the mother 
was ini iewed. Only three of the ten mothers 
felt that ena project had not brought about any 
'e was the usual tendency of 


iios of course, from the other parent 
interview, 


The tenant stated that her son's character- 
isties were identical to his father's, who was at 
the time serving a prison Мг. В, а 
habitual drunkard, would prefer stealing an 
item rather than use the money he had to pur- 

e it. This trait is one of the many seen 
in the son. Mrs. В claimed that environ- 
mental conditions and better living quarters 
had no effect on her son, nor could she at- 
tribute his offense (stealing a bike when four- 
teen years old) to the influence of bad com- 
pany, because he never had any friends. While 
visiting her son who was awaiting trial he 
said, "Don't worry about me, ГИ get out. 
They won't do anything with me." 


It would require a psychiatric examination to 
reveal the attitudes underlying this boy's behavior. 
His lack of friends, his attitude towards authority, 
his refusal to attend school, to stay at a job, are 
indicative not of defective genes but of a basic 
personality maladjustment. 


А SAFE PLACE TO PLAY 


WHERE DO THEY PLAY AROUND HER! 


Seven of the ten mothers talked to, felt that 
the ch f environment had had a favorable 
effect on the delinquent. 


Mrs. H stated that her son was born out 
of wedlock, and that the father of this child 
has always been unreliable, a drunkard and a 
shiftless worker. After the death of his wife, 
he deserted his children, who were quite young. 
Mrs. H feels that these traits have been in- 
herited by her son who began to show signs 
of delinqueney at the age of six. At this age, 
he would wander away from home seeking ad- 
venture, Mrs. H married a man who accepted 
this child as his son. During this time the 
family experienced extreme poverty due to un- 
employment and occasionally lived in one room, 
or had no place to stay ай all Оп one осса- 
sion while seeking living quarters, the son, who 
was now eight and who had left eum 

hen 
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their having no place to live, Even ON 
this family always resided in unwholesome 
neighborhoods, Mrs. H does not feel that this 
was a contributing factor to her son's delin- 
quency, but rather she attributes it to an in- 
herent weakness. 

Because of truancy and getting into difficulties 
in school, this boy was placed in the City Home 
for one and one-half years, Although his mother 
says above that his environment w a con- 
trübuing factor in this child's delinquency, she 
stated that, “After his release, when the family 
came to the project, the boy showed marked im- 
provement.” However, before many months he 
was again getting into ы; and was sent to 
the State Home for В, 

Again it is evident “that this boy's behavior сап 
be better understood, not in terms of inheritea 
antisocial traits from a shifüess father, but in 
terms of an unstable family situation where the 
child felt insecure and unwanted, as indicated by 
his GUN running away. 

e remaining six cases there was more 
definite evidence of better adjustment after mov- 
ing into the project. The following three excerpts 
from к interviewer's reports are typ 

1. When K Jr. was released peus dn State 
Home for Boys Һе came to the project where 
his family was already living. Mrs. K feels 
that living in the project has improved К Jr-'s 
conduet and instead of spending most of his 
time in the street with his friends, he brings 
them to his home. 

2. Mrs. J said that moving into the project 
has been а definite factor in assisting her son 
to make a better al specially since 
there was a change of neighborhoods and as- 
sociates. 

3. Moving into the project has 

definite influence on her daughter BS 

to Mrs. C. Since the change of environment 


and having better living quarters the daughter 
has become affiliated with various clubs wit 

in the project and no longer desires her e 
vious friends and activities. 


At the time this investigation was made, in 
1944, there were seventeen boys from Baxter Ter- 
race on probation. Ап examination of their rec- 
ords showed that of the nine white boys, eight of 
them were involved as a group in the same of- 
fenses, and of the eight Negro boys, four had 
formed a gang and together were involved in sev- 
eral robberies, Ав we stated before, two of these 
boys had probation records before coming to the 
Project, and five others came from families with 
probation records. other relevant informa- 
Hon about these delinquents follows: 


о.о No. with Work- Мо. from Мо. Mentally 


Delinquents "ing Mothers. Broken Homes ‘Retarded 
White 9 2 0 5 
Nego 8 2 4 2 
Total 17 4 4 n 


m the preceding discussion it is clear that 
delinqueney can only be understood in the frame- 
work of the total social situation of which housing 
is but one element. ted at the opening of 
the chapter, the pu between housing and 
delinquency is not a simple and direct one. Stand- 

housing alone, in the sense of an adequate 
physical structure and facilities, is less important 
in understanding delinqueney than is the “home,” 
with the usual connotations of that term. 


Summary 

In 1942 the rate for the combined projects was 

lower than for the combined wards, but this dif- 

ference was not statistically significant. In 1943 

was significantly lower 

than the rate for the combined projects. How- 

ever, for the individual projects the rate was 

lower than for the wards, with the exception of 

Baxter Terrace. The reasons for the high de- 

linqueney rate in this project have been dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 

. The Negroes in the projects had lower delin- 
quency rates than the Negroes in the wards. 
There was no female juvenile delinquency in the 

projects. 

One of the three projects included in this study, 

and several others of Newark’s seven projects, 

had no delinquents. 
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rate 
in 1942 and 1943. The difference between these 
rates in 1942 was large enough so that it might. 
be expected to occur by chance in only about 9 
cases out of 100. оз іп 194: е differ- 
ence between the rates was not а: 2 joel and 
could not be considered statistically significant. 
6. The rate of adults on probation was lower for 
the three projects combined, than for the city 

as а wl 
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Table 24 
Rates, by Color, of Juveniles on Probation, per 1,000 Persons in the 
Projects, Wards and the City 


Area Rates. Offenders. Population 
1942-43 
ЕЕ 192 — 1943 averaged _ 1942 = 1943. . 1942 vds 1948 — 
Total Population. 
Baxter Terrace 0 5.5 2.8 0 13 2,344 2,344 
Fuld Court. 0 о "8 — * ue чна 
Crane Village 0 0 0 Uo 200. Sen EIE 
SPROJECIS | 0 — 733 17 0 10.48 4658 
Ward 15 15 19 17 16 18 10,656 9656 
"в зт 81 84 % 76 24802 24802 
ч 12 10 11 32 28 26000 27000 
3 WARDS 23 20 22 10 12 61458 61458 
White Population. 
Baxter Terrace 0 110 55 0 8 726 126 
Fuld Court 0 da j СТ 570 570 
Crane Village 0 0 0 0 0 1,311 1,311 
3 PROJECTS 0 35 18 0 9 2607 2,607 
Ward 15 3 18 2%. 3272 N в a 
"в ат —0 14 ^ 8X 10890. 50 
DET 10 ә 10 24 24 2400 25500 
3 WARDS is КОС 10. ша мам 
Negro Population. 
Baxter Terrace 0 а 16 0 дей 108 
Fuld Court 0 82 воа 628 628 
2 PROJECTS 0 и ы в то Ба De 
` Ward 15 Да 586 това 9 J" T. X180 Tree 
tok 56 43 50 78 70 1892 16872 
2 WARDS 744A 50 м 7D 1584 1164 
City—Total 10 — 11 її 432 479 429,000 440000 
City—White в 7 7 241 288 384000 392,000 


City—Negro 42 41 42 191 199 45,000 48,000 


Table 25 


Rates, by Color, y Juveniles on Probation, per 1,000 Boys 10 through 17 
in the Projects, Wards and the City 


Area Rates Offenders Population 
1942-43 
1948 1943 averaged 1942 1949 — 1942 1943 
Total Population 
Baxter Terrace 0 66 8 0 13 197 197 
Fuld Court eet is в 106 106 
Crane Village 0 0 б бсо 106 106 
3 PROJECTS 0 з 20 о 16 409 409 
Ward 15 Wig ine лау ЛА 804 тел 
"8 48.5 SS S Ting в ТІС 
d 13 9 1 21 20 2,158 2,241 
3 WARDS а 20 2 mw 92 458 464 
White Population 
Baxter Terrace 0 18 67 0 8 60 60 
Fuld Court DE оо шс si 54 54 
Crane Village 0 0 ОО 1) 106 106 
3PROECS- 0 а 2 0 9 220 220 
Ward 15 шо 40 691 659 
3 15 В E d 687 581 
> 1 10 S107 a а ао Sty 
3 WARDS 11 19 518 а 3 01343 5 397 
Negro Populaton 
fuxerTumae 00 В лат Тоз в 137 137 
Fuld Court > 52 52 
2 PROJECTS 0 37 в 0 7 189 189 
Ward 15 за en 129 83 
„3 5.5548) ы азуы 95 1121 
2 WARDS Con m ө ы м UNA 
City—Total 12 18 13 358 400 29,601 80360 
City—White 9 9 9 241 248 26406 26,952 


City—Negro 44 45 45 141 152 3,195 3,408 


Adults on Probation in the Projects, Wards and the City 


Table 26 


Area Rates Offenders. Population 
1942-43 
1942 1943 averaged 1942 1943 1942 1943 
(A) Per 1,000 Persons 

Baxter Terrace 9 9 9 2 2 234 2,344 
Fuld Court. сы а а E Me. e 
¡Gras Village 820 16: 4125. 1 2 58:59 1817 
поща 5 2. 3: з аз ыш 
Ward 15 28 35 82 80 84 1066 9,656 

"8 64 — 54 59 19 188 24800 24802 

къ 26 22 24 67 59 26000 27000 
3 WARDS 42 зт 40 256 226 61458 61458 
сту 20 18 19 82 806 429000 440000 

(B) Рег 1,000 Persons, 21 years and over 

Baxter Terrace 17 17 17 2 2 11090 1490 
Fuld Court с: * - 599 
Crane Village 15 81 23 1 2 647 647 
2 PROJRGEG 12 — 25. 39 53056 24% ыш 
Ward 15 48 58 ав 80 84 700 6810 

"8 96 80 88 159 188 16561 16561 

" 1 аз 36 40 6 5 1500 16200 
3 WARDS 65 58 62 26 226 39161 39131 
CITY 30 ет 29 872 806 291,720 299200 


School Records 


"The relationship between housing and education 
has become a mat f interest to educators. In 
England, the following situation was found in re- 
Бак to the influence of improved housing on school 


= the report of a School Medical Officer of 
Health for 1930 extracts are given from statements 
by headmasters of grade elementary schools as to 
the improvement of children due to living in bet- 
ter housing. ‘The following is an example: 


London Road School 


Cleanliness. Improvement noticeable in 
nearly all cases. 


eher After close observation . . . 
distinet advance is evident, especially with 
the younger children between five and 
seven. 


Intelligence. Practically all the children 
were from one to two years behind when 
they entered this school and were mostly 
dull and backward, I should say that 50 

ff them have noticeably овај 
in general intelligence." 


In our investigation an elementary school near 
опе of the projects, attended by both white and 
Negro pupils for study. The school 
MESSI $8 children bal НА m the pro), 
ect long enough to make their records useful. АШ 
of these children had lived in the project at least 
a year, and most had lived there longer. 


Two methods of studying the possible influence 
of rehousing on school children were feasible. One 
was to compare the record of each child before liv- 
ing in the project with his record after living 
there. Sine the project had been in existaice 
about three years, it did not seem likely that any 
pronounced changes in school achievement could be 
expected. However, this method was adopted and 
the results are presented in the following pages. 


The other method was to compare the records 
of the project children with those of children liv- 


were studied. One-half of these children resided 
in the project, the other half, the control group, 
came from the immediate neighborh: 


In an attempt to have both groups as similar 
as possible in all relevant respects but ig Ко 
housing, the control and rehou: 

. "For each pupil residing in the project, 
ono living «отаны wae засе! Who was as similar 

ibl Sex, na- 
tionality, nativity of parents, End intelligence qu- 
tient. ‘The socio-economic status of the childre: 
was about the same since they all came from a 
limited area, primarily occupied by persons in the 


1 Reiss, op. cit, p. 73. 


lower economic strata. The school was located in a 
“bad” neighborhood, and few of the pupils, in 
pot the rehoused or control group, had superior 
reco) 


The two comparisons, one, of the records of the 
project children before and after living there, 
and the other, the comparison of the records of the 
rehoused children those living outside the 
project, did not reveal any striking differences. 
However, there was a consistent trend in the di- 
rection | Of a superior showing for the rehoused 
chi 


Criteria Used 
Letter grades were used by the school, but in 
order to make quantitative comparisons each let- 
A (ex- 


е number 
ceived in academic work, personality 
development, and health habits. Academie work in- 
cluded reading, language, spelling, arithmetic and so- 
cial science. Hi Ss covers, initia- 
у, industry, emotional 
stability and health habits. T eats tare аа реа 
sonality development record, was studied sepa- 
rately on the ground that it might be more quickly 
affected by better housing, an adequate supply of 
heat and hot water, 


The academic E by sex and color, for the 
rehoused group before and after living in the proj- 
ect, and for the control group, are given in Table 

It was as- 


fore moving into the project was about the same 
as паз of "ihe ed group, this would indicate 
that our method was reliable, since it would show 
that the two Га were similar fore the re- 
We found that the average 


ge grade 
БРЕ оуег Е; я record and over that of 
the control group. 


Improvenent of Project Children 


increase of 2, after living in the project. 

Among the girls, the white girls showed an im- 
provement of 2, whereas the average 
for the girls after living in the project was .4 
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higher than that of the girls іп the control group. 

Part B of this table gives the average grades 
for personality development. Again there is a 
slightly superior record for the Tehoused_ group 
after living in the project than before living there, 


Л, was made by the white gi 
showed an improvement of 3. 


Health habits was one of the items listed in 
the personality record and here too we find a higher 
average grade for the rehoused group after living 
in the project, than for either the control group or 
its own record before moving. There was an im- 
provement of 4 after moving into the project, and 
an increase of 2 over the average grade of the 
control group. 


The boys, both white and Negro, showed an 
increase. of 2 after moving into the project. 
The white girls showed the greatest improvement, 
that of 7, while the Negro girls increased ti 
average grade 3. The average grade of the ШІ 
for health habits, after living in the project, was 
22, which was the same as that for the control 
group, but higher than its own previous record, 
girls had an average 27 or 3 higher than 
the grade of 2.4 for the contro group. These data 
are given in Table 27, part С. 

Since better сан ШЕ по 
sult in fewer colds and illness, and thereby less ab- 
sence from school the children's attendance rec- 


The Negro girls 


sence per semester as the control group, namely 
7.8. However, after living in the project, the aver- 
age number of days of absence was reduced to 6.8. 
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The improvement was primarily in the records 
of the boys, the white boys showing on the aver- 
age, 1.2 days of absence less per semester after 


sence, to the extent of 1.8 days per semester, but 
among the Negro girls there was 1.8 days less ab- 
sence after moving into the project. 


Working Mothers 


An analysis was also made of the percentage 
of "working mothers among the project children 
and those living outside. This information is given 
in Table 29. Тһе school had previously made a sur- 
vey and had the names of all children whose moth- 
ers worked. From this material, the data in Table 
29 were obtained. Thirty-one percent of the project 
children and 32% of the children living outside of 
the project had mothers who worked outside the 

owever, in many instances several of the 
и terms 
of the number of families represented, 34% in the 
project and 29% of the other families had work- 
ing mothers. 

Of about twelve teachers we talked to, the gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that the project children 
were timus and nee up e ЕШЬ 
but that they were not necessarily superior in their 
academic work. 


Sumi 
rehoused children showed an improvement 
over their. ЊЕ records, and over the records 
of the control group, 


1) in school pun as measured by their marks 
in academic subjects, 


2) in personality development, 
3) in health habits, 
4) in attendance. 


Table 27 
Average Grades Гог Rehoused and Non-Rehoused 
Elementary School Pupils 
Boys Girls. 
White Negro Total White Negro Total Group 


(A) Academic Grades 


Before Rehousing 16 2.0 18 22 23 2.3 2.0 
After Rehousing 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.2 
Control Group 2.0 1.8 19 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 


(B) Personality Development Grades 


Before Rehousing 18 18 18 17 21 19 19 
After Rehousing 18 19 19 24 24 24 22 
Control Group 2.0 19 2.0 20 2.0 2.0 22 


(C) Health Habits Grades 


Before Rehousing 18 21 2.0 | 2.0 23 22 21 
After Rehousing 2.0 23 2.2 27 26 27 25 
Control Group 22 21 22 23 24 24 23 
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Average Number of Days of Absence per Semester Among 
Rehoused and Non-Rehoused Elementary School Pupils 


Boys Girls 
Total 
White Negro Total | White Negro Total Group 
Before Rehousing 68 6.3 6.6 8.0 81 81 73 
After Rehousing 5.6 53 55 9.8 63 81 6.8 
Control Group 9.0 59 7.5 85 5.7 71 73 
Table 29 


Elementary School Pupils with Working Mothers in the 
Rehoused and Non-Rehoused Groups 


| 
Project Children | Remainder of School 


Number Percent | Number Percent 


Number of children 195 100 | 720 100 
Number of children with working mothers 61 31 | 232 32 
Number of families 126 100 374 100 


Number of families with working mothers 43 34 110 29 
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Before we present the conclusions that emerge 
from this study it is necessary to emphasize once 
again that their validity is largely dependent upon 
the methods of research employed, and especially 
upon the reliability of the control group. In comparing 
the projects with the wards, we pointed out that 
the housing situation in the wards was, on the 
whole, superior to the type of housing from which 
the project residents came. Consequently, in this 
respect, the results will be biased in favor of the 
wards. 


This is borne out by the fact that when we 
compared the tuberculosis situation in one of the 
projects with that in a census tract, we found the 
difference in rates to be greater than when we 

гей the project with the ward. The reason 
for this is that the census tract is smaller, пи 
homogeneous and more consistently typical of P the 
type of situation from which the project residents 
came, than is the ward. We believe that had we 
been able to use census tracts instead of wards as 
control groups throughout this study, the superior 
showing of the rehoused groups would have been 
even greater than that brought out by the com- 
parisons with the wards. 


In selecting the criteria by which to evaluate 
specifically the social effects of rehousing, our 
choice was influenced by the quantitative and com- 
parable data that were available. As always, the 
most difficult part of the study was the evalua- 
tion of the statistical results, „especially since a pe- 


would be fully realized in so short a time. 
over a longer period, even if the number of births, 
infant deaths, etc., were small if this were con- 


enable us to do this 
investigations, Ба 

would be valuable in establishing more definitely 
and specifically the effects of rehousing people in 
adequate and healthful homes. 


on longer periods of time, 


The case studies and interview results presented 
in Part II are also important from the point of 
view of establishing the beneficial effects of rehous- 
ing. The conclusion that rehousing has had such 
effects is reinforced by the cumulative evidence of 
the many other studies, made in this country and 
abroad, mentioned in the text. 


Simplistic interpretations, in terms of one fac- 
tor, are not possible in complex social phenomena. 
Causation is neither unilinear nor simple, but is 
reciprocal and complex, the effect itself being a 
cause іп a new chain of events. That is why the 
analysis of the results must proceed cautiously, 
dnd we cannot assert dogmatically that the dif 


ferences found between the rehoused and control 
groups can be attributed totally to the difference 
in their housing conditions. But, since housing is 
the outstanding difference between these groups we 
may assume that rehousing has been an important 
factor in producing the difference. 


A brief summary of the effects of the rehousing 
program in Newark, determined from a study of 
three publie housing projects, and three control 
groups, represented by three wards, follows. In 
examining the rates that follow it should be re- 
membered that even if the difference between the 
rates in the projects and in the wards is large, it 
does not necessarily mean that the difference is 
statistically significant. The extent to which the 
as been 
noted in the preceding chapters iue 
sions from each of these chapters follow: 


'Tubereulosis—Each year, іп the housing proj- 

есін, 2.9 out of every 1,000 persons 15 to 40 con- 
tracted tuberculosis compar 
persons in the wards. The rate for the three proj- 
ects combined was lower than the combined ward 
rate in both years studied, for the white and the 
Negro populations. From 1942 to 1948 the rate 
for the combined, projects decreased but for the 
wards it inereas 


t Mortality —Lt the infant mortality rate 
in the er had been as low as that in the proj- 
ects for the two years, there would have > 41 
infant deaths per year, instead of 50, in the three 
wards studied. In 1943 if the rate had been the 
same in the wards as in the projects, there would 
have been 20 cases instead of 52. In 1942 the 
infant mortality rate was higher in the combined 
projects than in the combined wards. But, in 1943, 
the rate was almost two-thirds lower in the proj- 
ects than in the wards. In that year the combined 
project rate was much lower than the rate for the 
city as a whole. 

Communicable Diseases—In 1942 there was a 
higher rate of communicable diseases in the com- 
bined projects than in the wards, but in 1943 the 
project rate was less than one-half of that in the 
wards. In 1943 the rate for the combined projects 
was also much lower than the rate for the city as 
a whole. 


Birth Rates—The birth rate, adjusted to the 
number of women 15 to 40, was higher in the proj- 
ects than in the wards in both years. Whereas 
the combined ward birth rate remained almost con- 
stant from 1942 to 1943, it declined in the projects. 


Fatal Home Accidents The superiority of the 
project population in this respect is shown by the 
fact that for 1942 and 1943 there was not a fatal 
home accident, as compared with 2.5 per 10,000 
persons, in the wards studied. Had the 10,207 
persons living in Newarl's seven projects been liv- 
ing in their previous homes, there would have been 
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about three fatal home accidents among them, іп- 
stead of none. 


The Rehoused Families—A sample of 5.5% of 
the families living in the three projects studied. 
were interviewed, with the following results: 

1) 69% of the mothers said that their school chil- 
ren showed improvement since living in the 
project. 
2) 99% found their children easier to keep clean. 
3) 100% stated that their children had better play 
facilities. 


4) 56% found that the housekeeping took less time 
since moving into the project. 


5) 77% stated that their families were now hap- 


6) 100% had no fires or serious home accidents. 


7) 68% owing to lower rent were able to save 
money or purchase necessities and equipment 
for their homes. 


Families Waiting to be Rehoused—Of the six- 
teen families interviewed who had made application 
and were waiting for apartments: 


1) 56% of the mothers with school children felt 
that their children's school work would improve 
with better housing. 


2) 92% said that their present dwellings affected 
their children's health. 


3) 85% found their children difficult to keep clean 
with the facilities they had. 


4) 100% said that their children had no play fa- 
cilities. 


5) 31% of the families had serious accidents in 
their homes. 


Our study shows that public housing has had 
beneficial effects on the rehoused families and on 
the community. Every reduction in disease and ac- 
cidents not only means a great diminution in suf- 
fering and unhappiness, but a tremendous saving 


in dollars and cents to the community. 
Many people are still apt to look on good hous- 


makes the ‚problem of good housing of vital im- 
portance to every community. 
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